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The  importance  of  the  Food  Blender 
in  modern  homemaking! 


PROVE: 

Far  from  being  an  “extra”  or  “luxury” 
appliance,  General  Electric’s  all-new 
Blender  makes  food  preparation 
easier  and  more  economical,  adds  new 
interest  to  everyday  menus  and  stim¬ 
ulates  creative  cooking. 

DEMONSTRATION: 

Helps  food  preparation.  Show 
students  that  this  all-new  General 
Electric  Blender  with  its  low  silhou¬ 
ette  is  easy  to  store,  has  a  much  more 
convenient  working  height.  Show 
them  the  break-resistant  jar,  and 
point  out  the  funnel-sha|)ed  jar  lid 
that  makes  it  easy  to  add  ingredients 


while  blending.  Show  how  easily  and 
quickly  many  foods  are  prepared  in  a 
blender  with  the  macaroni  and  cheese, 
meat  loaf,  cole  slaw  or  other  reci|)es 
from  General  Electric’s  32-page  Use 
and  Care  Book. 

Adds  new  interest.  Because  the 
blender  can  chop  cheese,  crackers, 
nuts,  onions,  celery,  etc.,  in  seconds, 
it’s  no  trouble  at  all  to  add  variety 
touches  to  everyday  menus.  Blends 
creamy  sauces,  gravies,  salad  dress¬ 
ings,  too,  in  no  time.  Turns  meat  and 
vegetable  leftovers  into  delicious 
soups.  Illustrate  by  making  the 
“Hearty  Beef  Soup”  on  p.  29  of  Use 


and  Care  Book.  Suggest  other  ways 
the  blender  can  add  interest  to  dishes, 
such  as  making  buttered  bread  crumbs 
quickly  and  easily. 

Stimulate  creative  cooking. 

Ask  each  student  to  suggest  a  blc  ader 
meal  for  1)  beverage  and  sandwich 
lunch,  2)  party  drink  and  canaf>^,  3) 
soup  and  casserole  supper.  Tell  them 
that  because  the  General  Electric 
Blender  has  a  controlled  low  speed 
and  surgical  steel  blades,  it  is  able 
to  blend  heavier  loads  without  stall¬ 
ing.  When  recipes  are  handed  in, 
choose  three  of  the  most  interesting 
to  try  in  the  blender. 


Write  for  free  reprints  of  this  advertisement  for  students. 
The  all-new  General  Electric  Blender  is  available  to  you 
at  a  special  low  educational  price.  Mail  coupon  on  page  35, 
General  Electric  Company,  Portable  Appliance  Depart¬ 
ment,  Bridgejxjrt  2,  Connecticut. 
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Teaching  Tips  about 

MIRACLE  MARGARINE 


IT’S  “WHIPPED  AND  WCMDERFUL” 


FOR  BREAKFAST 
'  BREADS 


Are  you  looking  for  new  things  to  ' 

-  demonstrate  when  you  teach  breakfast 
lessons?  You’ll  find  plenty  of  them  in  ^  : 
Miracle  Margarine. 

The  most  dramatic  thing,  of  course,  is  economy. 
You  get  two  extra  sticks  in  every  pound  of  Miracle 
Margarine.  But  actually  this  is  only  part  of 
the  “whipped  and  wonderful’’  story.  You 
will  want  to  taste  Miracle,  and  com- 
pare  it  with  other  margarines. 


Notice  its  delicacy,  and  how  the  flavor 
is  released  immediately.  Compare  its 
texture,  too.  See  how  light  and  fluffy  it  is, 
how  easily  it  spreads,  how  quickly  it  creams. 

And  here  is  the  best  news  yet  for  teen-age  girls 
with  dieting  problems:  Miracle’s  extra 
sticks  and  pats  mean  fewer  calories  a 
serving.  (No  less  calories  a  pound 
than  in  regular  margarines,  but  about 
12  less  per  pat.) 


2  EXTRA  STICKS 


t 

MIRACLE  MARGARINE  BY  KRAFT 

BRAND 


SPREADS  MORE  PANCAKES,  waffles  and  toast  because 
you  get  36  more  pats  in  every  pound  of  Miracle  Mar¬ 
garine.  And,  it's  ready  to  spread  as  it  comes  from  the 
refrigerator,  melts  quickly  on  tender  hot  breads. 


HOT  BREADS  LOVE  SPREADS  made  with  Miracle  Mar¬ 
garine.  Cream  one  stick  of  Miracle.  Blend  with  ^  cup 
confectioners’  sugar  and  ^  teaspoon  cinnamon.  Or  with 
cup  honey  and  teaspoon  grated  orange  rind. 


Jerline  K<‘nnrd}i' 


^^MIP  ^@0119 


Jean  Burk 


A  graduate  of  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  Mrs.  Jean  K.  Buck  taught 
at  the  Schwenksville  High  School  and 
had  charge  of  the  cafeteria.  Then  she 
rnarried  and  had  two  children.  As  they 
grew  up  she  taught  part-time  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  schools.  For  the  past  six  years 
she  has  taught  at  North  Penn  High  and 
has  Ix'en  chairman  of  homemaking.  She 
has  also  served  as  president  of  the 
.Montgomery- Bucks  County  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  As.s{K'iation. 

After  getting  her  master’s  degree 
from  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Gay 
Cattis  did  |X)st-graduate  work  at  Colo¬ 
rado  University  of  Texas,  and 

C’oruell.  She  taught  Vocational  Home 
Economics  in  Newport,  Arkansas,  from 


1929  to  1935.  Since  then  she  has  been 
Supervisor  of  Home  Economics  and 
Parent  Education  in  Little  Rock. 

Jerline  Kennedy  is  Consultant  in 
Home  and  Family  Life  Education  at 
the  Dallas  (Texas)  Independent  School 
District.  She  has  been  Supervisory 
Homemaking  teacher  at  Commerce 


home  economics  in  elementary,  voca¬ 
tional,  junior,  and  senior  high  schools, 
and  has  been  a  summer  university  in¬ 
structor.  Her  activities  in  public  affairs 
have  been  equally  diversified.  At  pres¬ 
ent  she  is  active  on  the  Mayor’s  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  on  Consumer  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Chicago.  Mrs.  Sturm  has  a 
Ph.B.  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  a  M.S.  from  Northwestern. 


(Texas)  High  and  .\rea  Supervisor  in 
Home  and  Family  Life,  Texas  Educa¬ 
tion  .\gency.  Miss  Kennedy  holds  a 
B.S.  from  Texas  Woman’s  University 
and  an  M.A.  from  Colorado  State. 

Mary  Mark  Sturm,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  for  the  city 
of  Chicago  since  1945,  has  had  wide 
teaching  experience.  She  has  taught 


Marv  Mark  Sturm 


Editor’s  Sate:  Dr.  Justine  B.  O’Reilly 
continues  as  a  board  member. 


Mail  coupon  in  Service 
Section  and  get  ALL 
7  helpers  FREEI 


Right  from  the  test  kitchens 
of  a  leading  home  economist 


Low-Temperature 
Meat  Cookery 

(illuttrafed  at  l»ft) 


!!9PB!iI!^co(mr 


nodekn  meat  OOOQKT] 


(HOW  TO  DO  nr.. .HOW  TO  TEACH  IT) 

You  and  your  students  will  benefit  from 
this  up-to-date,  tested  teacher  lesson 
plan.  6  full  pages  I  6  comprehensive 
recipes.  Laboratory  Procedure  and 
Quiz  Period  included  for  Students  I 

Here’s  the  latest  handy  teaching  aid . . .  low-temperature 

MEAT-COOKERY  TECHNIQUES.  KITCHEN  BOUQUET  WantS  yOU 

to  have  this  exciting  leaflet . . .  absolutely  free! 

It  not  only  answers  countless  questions  on  low-tem¬ 
perature  meat  cookery,  but  also  tells  you  how  to  serve 
meats  that  are  nutritious  . . .  flavorful  and  crisp  crusted 
with  the  rich  brown  surface  everybody  loves  ...  yet 
cooked  at  a  low  temperature!  Don’t  miss  this  helpful 
teaching  material.  Measures  8^4"  x  11".  Keep  it  handy 
in  your  loose-leaf  notebook ! 


KITCHEN  BOUQUET 
R*«ip«  Laaftota 
f  siva  tiudants 
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KITCHEN  BOUQUET 

Uaad  by  Good  Cooks  and  Choft  for  ovor  BO  Yoari 
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Look  in  this  issue  of  Co-Ed  for  an  exciting  4-page  section  on 


CANDY  AND  FRUITCAKE  GIFTS 


Loaded  with  teaching  aids  and  ideas.  Clip 
and  save  the  4-page  insert  in  this  issue  of 
Co-Ed  for  classroom  use.  Use  it  to  plan  les¬ 
sons  in  modern  candy  and  fruitcake  making. 
It’s  full  of  easy-as-A-B-C  recipes  that  your 
students  can  turn  out  quickly  with  Eagle 
Brand  Sweetened  Condensed  Milk.  Find  spe¬ 
cific  directions  for  assembling  ingredients, 
for  each  step  in  mixing  and  making.  Even  an 
important  section  on  gift-wrapping. 

Remind  your  students  to  insert  this  4-page 
section  in  their  loose-leaf  Home  Economics 
notebooks.  It  has  places  for  punch-holes  to  fit 
any  standard  size  ring-binder. 


Candies  and  fruitcake  you  can  make  fast,  fancy,  irresistible 


This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  lesson- 
plan  helps  to  teachers,  demonstrating 
candy  and  cake  shortcuts  with  Eagle 
Brand  Sweetened  Condensed  Milk. 
Others  will  provide  step-by-step  rec¬ 
ipes  for  springtime  desserts,  light 
and  lively  **no  cooking”  pies  . . .  and 
more.  Watch  for  them. 


Benin's  Ea|W  Braid  Swntntd  ('oiidnwd  Milk  Very  Big  Oe  Raver 
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3rd  in  a  Series  on  Personal  and 
Professional  Improvement 


\ 
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Seven  specialists  advise  on  effective  methods 


AT  all  times  the  home  economics  department  needs  good 
Am  communication  techniques  to  defend  its  position  in 
the  curriculum.  But  public  relations  know-how  takes  on  new 
importance  at  this  time  of  year.  No  doubt  you  are  planning 
mid-term  events  and  holiday  activities.  These  occasions  call 
for  effective  publicity. 

Here  are  a  few  general  suggestions,  gleaned  from  several 
•sourc-es,  to  make  writing  for  the  public  clear  and  interesting. 
For  example,  the  following  pointers  from  Steelwaijs— Guide 
to  Style  booklet  were  prepared  by  the  Public  Relations 
Council  for  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  350  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  1.5,  New  York. 

“One  of  the  keys  to  good  writing— journalistic,  scholarly, 
creative,  or  any  tNpe  of  writing— is  a  thrifty  use  of  words. 
This  means  to  eliminate  verbiage  and  circumlocntion.  .  .  . 
Word  economy  does  not  necessarily  mean  short,  simple,  bar¬ 
ren  sentences.  .  .  .  The  skillful  writer  can  manipulate  his 
modifying  words,  clauses  and  phrases  so  that  the  entire 
sentence  will  be  coherent  and  meaningful  to  the  person  of 
average  intelligenc'e.  .  .  .  Watch  the  cliches.  .  .  .  Keep  to 
c-oncrete  and  familiar  words.  .  .  .  Avoid  the  passive  voice 
as  much  as  possible.  .  .  .  Above  all,  keep  your  writing  digni¬ 
fied  and  mature.  This  does  not  mean  that  you  have  to  be 
stuffy  and  always  formal.  Contractions  and  colloquialisms 
have  their  plac-e.” 

In  the  Elements  of  Style,  William  Strunk,  Jr.,  and  E.  B. 
White  offer  excellent  suggestions  and  hints  that  can  help 
even  a  beginner  find  his  way  to  satisfactory  style.  For  in¬ 
stance: 

“Write  in  a  way  that  comes  naturally  .  .  .  using  words 
and  phrases  that  c'ome  readily  to  hand.  .  .  . 

“Write  with  nouns  and  verbs,  not  with  adjectives  and 
adverbs.  The  adjective  hasn’t  been  built  that  can  pull  a 
weak  or  inac-curate  noun  out  of  a  tight  place.  .  .  . 

“Be  clear.  Clarity  is  not  the  prize  in  writing,  nor  is  it 
always  the  principle  mark  of  a  good  style.  .  .  .  But  since 
writing  is  c-ommunication,  clarity  can  only  be  a  virtue.” 


“.\void  fancy  words  .  .  .  the  elaborate,  the  pretentious, 
the  coy,  and  the  cute.  Do  not  be  tempted  by  a  twenty -dollar 
word  when  there  is  a  ten-<’enter  handy,  ready  and  able 

“Revise  and  rewrite.  Few  writers  are  so  expert  that  they 
can  produc-e  what  they  are  after  on  the  first  try. 

“Avoid  the  use  of  qualifiers,  such  as  rather,  very,  little, 
pretty.” 

.Most  experienced  popular  writers  agree  on  other  pointers 
such  as: 

Get  rid  of  the  “ifs,”  “ands,”  “buts.” 

Cut  and  prune  >'Our  c-opy,  but  retain  interesting,  human 
details. 

Write  to  express— not  to  impress. 

Develop  one  idea  or  fact  at  a  time. 

Give  occasional  emphasis  by  underlining,  c-olor,  italics, 
or  whatever.  But  do  it  very  carefully  or  you  will  lose  the 
effect. 

Rudolf  Flesch,  well-known  for  his  books  on  readable 
writing  and  plain  talk,  emphasizes  the  fac-t  that,  to  be  quite 
clear,  you  should  watch  not  only  your  words  but  also  your 
sentences.  “.  ,  .  The  longer  a  sentence,  the  more  likely  it  is 
to  get  complicated  and  confusing.  So  keep  your  sentenc-es 
short,”  he  advises.  “It’s  an  old  newspaper  gag  that  a  re¬ 
porter  should  have  a  little  box  with  periods  handy,  to 
sprinkle  them  over  his  copy  from  time  to  time.”  Hou:  to 
Write  Better,  by  Rudolf  Flesch,  is  a  booklet  which  is  avail¬ 
able  for  40  cents  from  Science  Research  .Associates.  Inc., 
228  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 

Good  tips  on  preparing  copy  for  the  printer  are  available 
from  many  reliable  sources.  The  Educational  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  One  Prince  Street,  Bordentown,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  recently  prepared  a  concise  bulletin— T/ie  Editor’s 
Handbook— which  gives  many  pointers.  The  following  are 
worth  remembering: 

“Double-space  your  copy. 

“Use  only  one  side  of  each  piece  of  paper, 

(Continued  on  page  35) 
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BUTTONHOLES 


BY  MARION  N.  LILLARD 

Here  are  five  ways  to  make  buttonholes  and  corded 
closings.  The  tuck  buttonhole  is  a  very  handsome  one 
for  tailored  garments  where  finishes  are  extremely  important. 
To  keep  the  corners  from  fraying  apply  a  patch  or  strip  of 
press-on  tape  on  the  back  of  each  buttonhole.  Then,  place 
your  interfacing  in  position.  When  you  have  to  cut  right  to 
a  corner,  such  as  on  a  demi-kimona  sleeve,  press-on  tape 
will  prevent  fraying. 

Conceal  buttonholes  under  a  strip  when  you  use  machine 
buttonholes  and  do  not  wish  them  to  show.  The  flap  pro¬ 
vides  a  neat  and  attractive  finish.  Frog  closings  borrowed 
from  the  Orient  are  a  classic  closure  on  many  garments  and 
can  be  made  in  a  variety  of  shapes.  The  one  presented  here 
is  the  lotus  pattern  and  one  of  the  simplest  to  make.  They 
offer  a  decorative  finish  as  well  as  serving  as  buttonholes 
and  are  suggested  for  smart,  simple  garments. 

Variations  of  the  Oriental  closing  include  the  bar  closure 
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Simplified  methods  for  constructing  five  types  of  closures 


and  corded  strip.  The  bar  closure  is  used  where  simplicity 
rather  than  a  decorative  look  is  desired.  The  cwded  strip 
provides  an  attractive  finish  for  the  back  closure  of  party 
and  dance  dresses. 

Making  buttonholes  in  a  seam  is  one  of  the  easiest  meth¬ 
ods  of  providing  an  opening  for  buttons  and  a  good  one  for 
beginners.  This  simple  closure  also  provides  a  neat  finish  to 
the  garment. 

Tuck  Buttonholes 

A.  Estimate  the  length  of  a  strip  by  counting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  buttonholes  to  be  made.  Then  add  the  length  of  all 
buttonholes  plus  one  extra  inch  for  each  one.  For  example, 
if  you  have  five  buttonholes  one  inch  long  you  will  cut  a 
strip  on  lengthwise  grain  measuring  ten  inches  long.  This 
provides  seam  allowance.  Make  the  strip  one  and  one-half 
inches  wide. 

B.  Machine  baste  through  the  exact  center  of  strip.  On 
either  side,  machine  stitch  one-quarter  inch  from  center 
line. 

C.  On  the  right  side  of  the  fabric  fold  and  press  fabric 
edges  toward  center  on  the  outside  lines,  making  sure  that 
the  space  lx*tween  the  stitching  lines  is  exactly  one-quar¬ 
ter  inch.  Along  each  folded  edge  stitch  a  one-eighth-inch 
tuck.  (Fig.  1.) 

D.  Cut  buttonhole  strips  into  pieces  measuring  one  inch 
longer  than  length  of  buttonhole.  Place  center  of  the  smooth 
side  of  strip  next  to  right  side  of  garment  on  buttonhole 
marking.  Pin  to  garment. 

E.  With  small  machine  stitch  (depending  on  thickness 
of  fabric)  stitch  strip  to  garment  exactly  on  top  of  tuck 
stitching,  the  length  of  the  buttonhole.  (Fig.  2.)  Tie  threads 
of  ends.  Stitch  all  strips  in  plac'e.  Look  on  wrong  side  to 
see  that  all  stitching  lines  are  the  same  length  and  the  two 
parallel  lines  are  one-quarter  inch  apart.  Chalked  or  basted 


parallel  guide  lines  are  helpful  in  achieving  evenness. 
(Fig.  2.) 

F.  Turn  to  wrong  side.  Starting  from  center  of  buttonhole 
cut  to  within  three-eighths  inch  from  each  end.  Cut 
diagonally  to  each  comer.  Be  careful  to  cut  just  to  the 
stitch  and  not  through  it.  (Fig.  3.)  Turn  to  right  side.  Care¬ 
fully  push  the  strip  ends  through  opening.  Diagonally  baste 
the  two  edges  together  so  that  they  can  be  pressed  in 
place.  (Fig.  4.) 

G.  On  the  wrong  side  there  will  be  a  triangle  of  fabric 
at  each  end  of  buttonhole.  Stitch  these  triangles  along  the 
base  to  tucked  end.  (Fig.  5.) 

H.  After  all  the  buttonholes  are  basted  together  press 
on  wrong  side.  Turn  to  right  side  and  gently  top  press, 
using  cloth  to  prevent  shine. 

I.  In  finishing  facing  side  of  buttonholes,  pin  through 
comers  of  buttonholes  on  right  side  of  garment  through 
facing.  .Mark  the  rectangle  with  chalk  or  thread  on  facing 
side. 

J.  Machine  stitch  around  buttonhole  marking.  Clip 
through  center  to  within  three-eighths  inch  from  each  end 
just  as  was  done  for  right  side  of  buttonhole.  Cut  diagonally 
to  each  comer. 

K.  Turn  edges  under  on  chalked  or  basted  line.  Sew  by 
hand  w'ith  very  small  slip  stitch  (Fig.  6.) 

Buttonholes  Concealed  Under  Strip 

A.  When  this  method  is  used  allow  an  extra  four  inches 
from  center  front.  (Fig.  7.)  When  completed  the  center 
will  be  one  inch  wide. 

B.  Turn  edge  of  fabric  to  wrong  side  of  garment  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  past  center  front.  On  lightweight  fabrics 
turn  raw  edge  under  one-quarter  inch  and  stitch  through 
to  right  side  (this  stitching  will  be  concealed  by  flap). 

(Continued  on  next  ftage) 
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(Fig.  8.)  P'or  heavier  fabrics  pinking  will  be  sufficient. 

C.  Turn  back  to  right  side.  On  the  center  front  line  mark 
length  of  buttonholes.  Then,  using  buttonhole  attachment, 
make  vertical  machine  buttonholes  on  markings.  (Fig.  9.) 
Cut  open  buttonholes.  Take  folded  edge  and  bring  to 
one-half  inch  beyond  center.  Press.  (Fig.  10.) 

Frog  Closings 

A.  Use  fabric-covered  cording  or  silk  braid  or  cord. 
Decide  on  size  of  frog  that  will  be  in  pleasing  projwrtion 
on  garment.  Draw  shaije  on  paper. 

B.  Pin  cord  or  braid  to  this  shape.  With  small,  firm  hand 
stitches  sew  overlapping  edges  together  on  wrong  side. 
(Fig.  11.) 

C.  Make  frog  on  left  side  without  the  loop.  (Fig.  11.) 
(The  loop  serx’es  as  the  buttonhole.) 

D.  Place  frogs  in  proper  position  on  garment  and  sew 
in  place  with  small  hand  stitches.  Sew  buttons  on  inner 
crossings  of  buttonhole  loop.  (Fig.  12.) 

Variations  of  Corded  Closings 

Oriental  Bars  (Not  Shown) 

A.  Decide  on  length  of  bar  you  wish  to  have  on  garment. 
Cut  cording  double  that  measurement  plus  three-eighths 
inch  for  turning  and  finishing. 

B.  At  each  end  of  cord  turn  back  fabric  and  snip  three- 
sixteenths  inch  of  cord  off  each  end.  Turn  edges  in.  Slip 
stitch  ends  together  to  make  loop. 

C.  Pin  loop  together  at  center.  Sew  together  on  wrong 
side  leaving  each  end  open  for  the  buttonhole. 

D.  Sew  buttons  in  position  on  left  side.  Sew  buttons  on 
right  side  in  curve  of  loop. 

Corded  Strip  Buttonholes 

A.  Make  corded  strip  the  length  of  opening  plus  two 
inches  for  easing. 

B.  Turn  garment  to  wrong  side.  Beginning  at  neckline 
with  finished  edge  of  cording  pin  to  center  edge.  Mark  with 
pins  or  chalk  the  spaces  for  the  buttonholes.  With  tiny 
stitches  sew  by  hand  the  spaces  between  buttonholes. 
(Fig.  13.)  When  end  of  closure  is  reached  tuck  raw  end  of 
cording  into  the  seam. 

Buttonholes  in  Seam 

A.  Cut  a  strip  on  lengthwise  grain  the  length 
of  opening  plus  one  inch  for  seam  allowance. 
-Make  the  strip  two  inches  wide,  plus  one  and 
one-quarter  inch  for  seam  allowances.  This 
allows  for  a  five-eighths-inch  allowance  on  each 
side.  The  finished  strip  will  be  one  inch  wide 
and  will  accommodate  a  one-inch  button.  Make 
strip  wider  or  narrower  according  to  size  of 
button  to  be  used. 

B.  Pin  strip  on  center  of  garment,  leaving 
five-eighths  inch  for  seam,  right  sides  together. 
Baste  on  center  line. 

C.  Mark  positions  for  buttonholes  with 
dressmaking  chalk.  Sew  by  machine  the  spaces 
between  the  buttonholes;  lock  tack  to  secure 
seam  endings.  (Fig.  14.)  Press  seam  open. 

D.  Bring  edge  to  seam,  turning  under  seam 
allowance  and  hand  sew  the  spaces  between 
the  buttonhole  openings.  (Fig.  15.) 
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lA/dat  ^ou&l  kkoM  Akeut 

Nature's  Yellow 


Words  and  Meanings 

CAROTENE  (sometimes  spelled  carotin)  is  the  root  word.  It  is  the 
name  of  certain  color  compounds  which  nature  puts  into  some  fruits 
and  vegetables.  It  is  pronounced  kar-ro-teen. 

CAROTENOID  describes  a  family  of  color  compounds,  found  widely 
distributed  in  nature.  The  ending  "oid”  is  the  way  chemists  say:  “like 
carotene.” 

BETA  CAROTENE.  This  is  provitamin  A  (see  below).  The  Greek  letter 
beta  distinguishes  this  compound  from  other  carotenoids  which  have 
no  provitamin  A  value. 

PROVITAMIN  describes  a  substance  which  is  changed  into  a  vitamin 
in  the  body.  Beta  carotene  is  provitamin  A;  the  body  converts  it  into 
vitamin  A  by  natural  processes. 


The  Safe,  Pure  Color 

Beta  carotene,  one  of  nature's  own  colors,  is  found  in  a  wide 
variety  of  foods  which  we  eat  every  day. 

Man  has  duplicated  nature's  beta  carotene  so  that  both  have 
exactly  the  same  properties  —  safety,  purity,  attractive  color,  nutri¬ 
tional  value.  Food  processors  use  beta  carotene  to  give  safe,  pleas¬ 
ing  color  and  nutritional  value  to  many  foods  and  beverages. 

The  Safe,  Pure  Color  With  Nutritional  Value 

Because  it  is  provitamin  A  (see  Words  &  Meanings),  beta 
carotene  also  provides  essential  nutritional  value.  Therefore,  for 
good  health,  we  should  eat  vegetables  and  fruits  as  well  as  pro¬ 
cessed  foods  which  contain  beta  carotene. 

Why  We  Must  Have  Vitamin  A 

Vitamin  A  is  necessary  to  guard  the  health  of  our  eyes,  our 
skin  and  other  parts  of  our  body.  It  builds  resistance  against  infec¬ 
tions  and  protects  against  night  blindness.  Vitamin  A  promotes 
normal  growth  from  infancy  to  maturity. 


Read  Your  Food  Package  Labels 

Many  processors  use  beta  carotene  to  make  their 
good  foods  more  appetizing,  appealing  and  nutritious. 
Thus,  you  will  see  on  food  packages:  ‘‘Colored  with 
beta  carotene  (provitamin  A).”  This  statement  means 
that  these  products  have  been  safely  colored  with  nu¬ 
tritious  beta  carotene. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 


TO  HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHERS 


Und«r  separate  cov*r  w«  ar«  tending  you  a  froo  clattroom  demonttra* 
tion  kit  to  that  you  con  thow  your  ttudontt  the  coloring  propertiet  of 
Beta  CAROTENE.  If  you  do  not  receive  it  toon,  or  if  you  require  additional 
kitt  or  copiet  of  thit  wall  chart  (1  per  clatt),  pleate  write  to: 


Department  of  Nutritional  Education 
Hoffmann-La  Roche  Inc  •  NuHey  10,  N.  J. 


morqannB 
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Provitamin  A  is  vital  to  health  and  good  looks 


comes  from  carotene  and  related  compounds.  While  vitamin  A  can 
occur  only  in  foods  of  animal  origin,  beta  carotene  is  found  in  many 
colorful  vegetables  and  fruits  as  well  as  in  the  many  modern  processed 
foods  wbicb  have  been  made  more  colorful,  more  appetizing,  and 
more  nourisbing  with  beta  carotene. 

Nature  doesn’t  always  put  the  same  amount  of  carotene  into  com¬ 
parable  foods.  “June  butter”  is  beautifully  golden  in  color  because 

COWS  are  eating  lush  green  grass.  In  winter,  butter 
from  the  same  cow  is  pale  in  color.  Food 
cbeniists  tried  for  years  to  duplicate 
carotene  in  the  laboratory. 


Mother  Nature  has  put  us 

together  in  iiiarveloiis  fashion  —  so 
intricately  tliat  it  takes  a  great  many  iiiitri- 
eiits,  vitaniiiis,  ami  minerals  to  keep  us  healthy 


ami  attractive.  The  many  foods  we  must  eat  come  in  a  rainhow  of 
colors.  The  more  colorful  our  meals,  the  more  they  tend  to  contain 
the  foo<l  elements  we  need, 

Vi  e  look  for  color  then  on  our  dinner  plates  — red,  green,  brown, 
white,  and  rich  sunny  yellow  to  help  make  meals  appetizing  as  well  as 
iioiirishing.  The  knowing  meal  planner  can  make  the  simplest  foods 
a  feast  hy  knowing  which  ones  to  contrast  and  hlend. 

Contrast  is  important  in  planning  an  enjoyable  dinner.  Serve  some- 
thing  crunchy  with  smooth  foods.  Consider  the  eye  appeal  of  a  variety 
of  shapes  — some  whole,  some  sliced,  some  “shoe-strings.”  Enhance 
hot  foods  with  a  cold  relish,  sauce,  or  salad.  Rememher  that  one  gravy 
or  sauced  tiish  is  enough  for  a  dinner.  Relieve  a  rich,  fatty  food  with 
low -calorie  vegetables.  End  a  light  meal  with  a  rather  rich  dessert;  a 
heavy  main  course  with  an  “airy  nothing.” 

Our  enjoyment  of  an  excellent  dinner  leaves  us  little  time  to  think 
about  the  chemistry  of  foods  and  nutrition,  hut  all  these  nutrients 
are  spreatl  before  us  in  most  tempting  fashion.  Beta  carotene,  for 
instance^  is  present  in  the  buttered  broccoli,  the  baked  sweet  potato, 
the  fine  ripe  peach.  Beta  carotene,  nutritionists  have  discovered,  turns 
to  vitamin  A  as  soon  as  we  eat  it  and  our  bodies  can  transform  it. 

Two-thirds  of  the  vitamin  A  activity  in  the  average  American  diet 
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In  1953  they  succeeded. 

Pure  beta  carotene  as  produced  in 
the  lahorator\'  appears  in  violet-red  crys- 


talliiie  form.  This  is  highly  concentrated.  When 

D  used  as  an  additive  in  many  processed  foo<ls,  these  crystals  —  dilute*! 

^  thousands  of  times  — appear  in  a  most  appetizing  golden  yellow  color. 

®  The  man-made  iliiplicate  of  beta  carotene  was  not  marketed  until 

^  careful  studies  showed  that  this  suhstance  pro<luced  no  undesirable 

H  effects  in  test  animals.  One  test  involve*!  fee*ling  of  massive  *loses  — 

B  e*pial  to  eating  375  pouii*ls  of  margarine  colore*!  with  beta  carotene 

(6000  units  of  vitamin  A  activity  per  poiiinl)  every  *lay  for  six 

months.  Stinlies  prove*l  there  ha*l  been  no  harmful  effects.  These  an*l 

J  other  tests  in*licate  that  beta  carotene  is  a  safe  coloring  for  foo*ls. 

^  O*lorless,  tasteless,  beta  carotene  contributes  its  color  an*l  foo*l 

^  values  to  margarine,  yellow  shortening,  sala*l  oils,  processe*!  cheeses, 

*  an*l  a  wi*le  variety  of  bake*l  goo*ls,  beverages,  an*l  confections.  As 

.  . 

m  available  now  in  pure  form,  carotene  is  wi*lely  use*l  by  commercial 
foo*l  processors,  but  is  not  as  yet  markete*!  for  use  in  foo*ls  prepare*! 
p  in  the  home. 

lj|  Beta  carotene  *loes  more  than  make  foo*ls  attractive.  It  contributes 
m  to  our  energy  an*l  goo*l  looks.  Healtby  skin,  soiiii*!  teeth,  bright  eyes 
B  all  *lepen*l  on  vibrant  health.  An  a*le*|uate  amount  of  beta  carotene, 
HI  or  provitamin  A,  not  only  protects  us  from  many  unsightly  an*l 
^  embarrassing  blemishes  an*l  painful  ailments,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
nutrients  which  give  us  the  irresistible  “bounce”  of  goo*l  healtb. 
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Thr««  fre*z«-dri«d  chops  weigh  same  as  only  one  fresh  chop. 


Improved  process  yields  dried  foods 

with  flavor  and  texture  of  fresh  product 


The  time  may  be  near  when  a  homemaker  will  take 
meats  out  of  a  cupboard  rather  than  from  a  refrigera¬ 
tor  or  freezer.  Several  of  the  nation’s  leading  food  process¬ 
ing  companies  are  developing  a  freeze-dry  process  which 
removes  moisture  from  foods,  preserves  fresh  food  taste  and 
texture,  yet  eliminates  the  need  for  refrigeration. 

The  freeze-dr\  process  uses  extremely  high  vacuums  to 
remove  more  than  98  per  cent  of  the  moisture  from  f«HKl 
while  it  is  frozen.  Pre-cooked  or  fresh  f(X)ds  are  frozen  and 
placed  in  a  vacuum  cabinet  where  air  pressure  is  reduced  to 
approximately  one  millimeter  of  mercury.  (Normal  air  pres¬ 
sure  measures  760  millimeters  of  mercury  at  sea  level.) 

The  vacuum  cabinet  contains  hollow  shelves  through 
which  hot  water  is  circulated.  Heat  is  transferred  by  either 
direct  c-ontact  or  radiation  to  the  food  being  dried. 

Under  carefully  controlled  conditions  ice  crystals  within 
the  food  are  transformed  into  vapor  which  is  removed  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  vacuum  cabinet.  Evaporation  occurs  at 
the  surface  of  the  ice  crystals.  As  the  ice  level  recedes  to 
ward  the  center  of  the  food,  evaporation  takes  place  within 
the  food  itself. 

As  a  result,  soluble  salts,  sugar,  and  proteins  are  dried 
in  their  normal  positions  and  are  not  drawn  to  the  surface 
of  the  food  as  in  the  more  conventional  drying  prwesses. 
Consequently  there  is  little  or  no  shrinkage,  shrivelling, 
or  change  in  nutritional  value  and  palatability. 

Foods  processed  in  this  manner  will  weigh  only  16  to  33 
per  cent  of  original  w'eight.  They  have  a  shelf-life  of  two 
years  and  can  be  u.sed  in  semi-tropical  to  sub-freezing  cli¬ 
mates.  They  are  said  to  retain  taste,  texture,  size,  and  eye 
appeal  comparable  to  fresh  foods. 

Preparation  and  cooking  are  simple.  The  fcKxls  net*d  to 
be  soaked  in  water  only  3  to  15  minutes,  dept'iiding  on  the 
product,  to  ready  them  for  cooking.  Cooking  time  varies 


New  developments  in  food 


Freeze-Dried 

Foods 


i'«mp6cn*« 

Dry  soup  mix  in  cans  contains  sovoral  froozo-driod  ingrodionts. 


from  2  minutes  for  ham  patties  to  15  minutes  for  stews.  Sea¬ 
sonings  are  included  in  the  package. 

\  limited  line  of  these  freeze-dried  foods  is  offered  to 
the  c'onsumer  by  Armour  and  Company  under  the  brand 
name  of  Star  Lite.  The  selection  has  been  developetl  spe¬ 
cifically  for  outdoorsmen  who  want  to  carry  nutritious,  fresh 
tasting  foods  which  do  not  need  refrigeration.  The  liiH*  in¬ 
cludes  beef  steaks,  pork  chops,  ham  patty  mix,  beef  and 
chicken  stews,  rice  and  chicken  dinner,  and  cooked  scram¬ 
bled  eggs. 

Several  fret‘z«*-dried  ingredients  are  used  in  Campbell’s 
Ked  Kettle  dry  soup  mixes.  Now  in  test  markets,  the  dry 
soups  includi*  seven  varieties:  Chicken  Noodle  with  Diced 
Chicken  Meat,  Beef  Norxlle,  Cream  of  Chicken,  Cream  of 
.Mushroom,  Cream  of  Potato,  Onion,  and  Noodle  with 
Chicken  Stock.  The  mixes  are  packed  in  a  new  type  of  alu¬ 
minum  can  which  is  hermetically  sealed,  but  can  be  opened 
by  pulling  a  special  tab. 

The  H.  Wilson  Company  is  also  producing  a  limited  line 
of  freeze-dried  meats  and  main  dishes  for  the  Armed  Forc-es 
and  the  general  market.  The  line  includes  bonelesss  pork 
':hops,  rib-eye  steaks,  pot  roast  of  beef,  swiss  steaks,  ham¬ 
burgers.  and  shrimps. 

Other  products,  including  freeze-dried  strawberries  and 
bananas,  will  be  appearing  on  the  market  in  the  near  future. 
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The  Laminates 


LAMINATES— the  popular  name  for  fabrics  bonded  to 
polyurethane  foam— are  not  a  passing  fancy.  The  rise 
in  their  use  has  been  dramatic,  and  industry  sources  foresee 
accelerated  demand  for  them  within  the  next  two  or  three 
years. 

Less  than  two  years  ago,  laminates  were  not  available  to 
tlie  consumer.  This  year  five  million  yards  were  used  by  the 
clothing  industry  alone.  In  1962  twelve  and  a  half  million 
yards  will  be  used  for  clothing,  and  makers  are  gearing  pro¬ 
duction  to  triple  that  figure  in  1965. 

What  Is  Polyurethane  Foam? 

Polyurethane  foam  is  a  multicellular  plastic  material. 
There  are  two  types;  (1)  Polyester  Urethane— most  widely 
used  in  textile  application  because  of  its  ability  to  l>e  fusion- 
laminated  and  its  resistance  to  dry  cleaning  solvents.  (2) 
Polyether  Urethane— used  mostly  for  padding  of  upholstery 
products  and  for  quilted  interlinings. 

The  foam  supplies  insulation  with  little  weight  (about 
one  sixth  of  the  weight  of  ordinary  interlinings),  or  bulk  (as 
thin  as  one-sixteenth  inch).  It  provides  stabilization  of  knit 
fabrics  for  g(X)d  shape,  drape,  and  soft  hand.  Being  porous 
it  permits  normal  “breathing”  of  fabric,  possesses  high 
strength,  resistance  to  tearing,  and  dries  quickly.  It  resists 
water,  salt  solutions,  synthetic  detergents,  boiling  water. 


steam,  bacteria,  mildew,  and  fungus.  The  foam  does  not 
mat,  wad,  or  lump,  and  it  does  not  “age”  quickly.  It  retains 
its  properties  of  warmth,  flexibility,  and  strength  for  the 
life  of  the  fabric  to  which  it  is  bonded.  It  can  be  dyed  any 
c-olor,  hut  when  laminated  to  other  fabrics  it  is  usually 
found  in  cream,  tan,  or  dark  grey,  for  use  with  light,  me¬ 
dium,  or  dark  colors. 

More  than  three  dozen  companies  make  polyurethane 
foams,  and  an  even  greater  number  of  companies  laminate 
the  foam  to  fabric.  Reeves  Brothers,  Inc.,  is  the  only  com¬ 
pany  which  makes  and  laminates  foam  to  its  own  and 
other  manufacturers’  fabrics.  Its  trade  name  is  Curon.  Scott 
Paper  Company  makes  Scott  Apparel  F'oam  but  does  not 
laminate  it  to  fabric.  Nopco  Chemical  Company  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Foam  Company  are  two  other  major  foam  makers, 
whose  products  are  marketed  under  different  trade  names. 

How  Is  Foam  Laminated  to  Fabric? 

Pol\ urethane  foam  (polyester  urethane)  sheeting,  which 
ranges  from  one-sixteenth  to  one-fourth  inch  in  thickness,  is 
bonded  to  fabric  in  two  basic  ways.  Open  Flame  (dry) 
Method:  The  foam  is  melted  by  passing  it  over  an  open 
flame  (or  a  heated  electric  bar)  with  temperatures  high 
enough  to  bring  the  foam  to  the  melting  point.  The  foam 
is  then  immediately  passed  through  a  roller  pressed  against 


Although  warm  and  snug,  these  garments  are 
light  and  allow  complete  freedom  of  action. 
Washable  in  either  soap  or  detergent.  Scott 
Apparel  Foam  bonded  to  McCampbell  cotton. 


Hand  washable  robe  of  nylon  laminated 
to  Scott  Apparel  Foam  is  comfortable  with 
a  "dressed"  look.  The  flared  skirt  keeps 
its  shape  due  to  the  foam;  Comfy  Robes. 


•  • 


What  they  are  and  how  to  use  them 


the  fabric  to  which  it  is  to  be  bonded  and  fusion  is  made. 
The  melted  foam  acts  as  the  bonding  agent.  The  primary 
advantage  of  this  methorl  is  that  it  leaves  the  laminated 
fabric  porous. 

Chemical  Adhesite  (tvet)  Method:  Many  adhesives  for  u.se 
in  laminating  foam  to  fabric  are  made  by  the  chemical  in¬ 
dustry.  The.se  bonding  chemicals  can  be  coated  on  a  fabric 
by  roller  or  knife,  or  may  be  sprayed  or  painted  on. 

Polyether  urethane  (and  polyester  urethane)  foam  may 
be  bonded  in  this  way.  Quilting:  A  sheet  of  foam  is  quilted 
(stitched)  Ijetween  two  layers  of  fabric  to  make  a  lining 
and  interlining  fabric. 

What  Type  Fabrics  Can  Be  Laminated? 

Polyurethane  foam  may  bt'  laminated  to  any  type  of 
fabric  made  of  any  fiber.  It  is  bonded  to  elegant  brocade 
for  an  evening  coat,  or  to  denim  for  blue  jeans.  It  adds 
lK)dy,  strength,  and  warmth  to  lightweight  fabrics,  such  as 
jersey. 

New  uses  for  “foam  backs”  are  limited  only  by  the  imag¬ 
ination  of  designers.  They  are  especially  good  for  knitted 
fabrics  (knits,  double-knits,  jersey,  tricot)  since  the  foam 
helps  to  keep  them  from  stretching  and  sagging.  They  are 
least  successfully  bonded  to  a  slippery  fabric  ( rayon  taffeta ) 
or  to  a  heavily-textured  fabric  (waffle  pique).  Separation  is 


not  likely  to  occur,  but  when  it  does,  it  causes  a  “blister” 
to  appear  on  woven  fabrics.  Separation  is  not  noticeable  on 
knits,  however.  These  blisters  may  sometimes  be  repaired 
by  slitting  the  foam  and  rebonding  it  to  tbe  fabric  with  a 
suitable  adhesive. 

Laminates  should  always  be  cared  for  the  same  as  the 
fabric  to  which  they  are  bonded.  .Although  the  foam  does 
stabilize  knits,  they  should  be  rolled  and  laid  out,  not  hung, 
to  dr>'.  If  a  fabric  and  the  trim  of  a  laminate  are  washable, 
by  hand  or  machine,  in  soap  or  synthetic  detergent  suds,  the 
laminate  will  be  too.  They  also  may  be  dry-cleaned. 

Pressing  is  usually  unnecessarv’  because  of  the  resiliency 
of  the  foam,  but  laminates  can  be  ironed  if  hangtag  instruc¬ 
tions  are  followed.  Pressing  should  be  done  on  the  fabric 
side  and  not  directly  on  the  foam.  .Although  a  hot  iron  and 
steam  will  not  affect  foam,  it  may  affect  the  bonding  agent 
if  a  chemical  adhesive  has  been  used.  So  it  is  safest  to  use 
a  ss  arm  iron. 

What  Are  the  End  Uses  of  Laminates? 

Becau.se  of  tbe  warmth  factor  laminates  have  been  u.sed 
mostly  in  outerwear.  But  it  is  now  possible  for  every 
member  of  the  family  to  dress  from  head  to  toe  in  clothing 
made  of  them.  Laminates  are  available  in  hats,  shirts, 
(Continued  on  page  37) 


Jacket  of  this  season-spanning  suit  is  of 
Orion  knit  laminated  to  Curon  Foam.  Is 
warm  and  will  retain  its  long,  lean 
shape.  Matching  skirt.  Both  washable. 


Handsome  balmacaan  protects  against  wintry  blasts 
because  its  zip-in  lining  is  quilted  to  Curon  Foam. 
Outer  fabric  is  a  Dacron-cotton  blend.  Coat  is  com¬ 
pletely  washable.  The  lining  won't  mat  or  bunch  up. 


These  ^'active''  elements  control 
many  of  our  moods  and  actions 


WHETHER  you  like  the  spacious  effect  of  contemporary 
furnishings,  the  warmth  and  charm  of  Early  American, 
or  the  formal  dignity  of  traditional  surroundings,  color  plays 
an  important  part.  Color  can: 

Create  rhythm  and  order. 

Suggest  warm  or  c*ool  temperatures. 

Enhance  furniture  or  make  it  c'ommonplac'e. 

Change  mood  and  play  upon  the  emotions. 

Alter  the  size  and  shape  of  a  room. 

In  order  to  understand  color,  we  should  review  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  hue,  value,  and  intensity.  Hue  is  the  name  of  a  color 
such  as  red,  yellow,  or  blue.  \'alue  is  the  lightness  or  dark¬ 
ness  of  a  color.  Shell  pink  and  sky  blue  are  light  values, 
burgundy  and  navy  are  dark  values.  Intensity  refers  to  the 
brightness  or  dullness  of  color.  Scarlet  is  a  bright  red  and 
mahogany  is  a  dark  dull  red. 

The  skillful  application  of  color  gives  a  room  rhythm  and 
order.  The  haphazard  use  of  color  creates  di.scord  and  chaos. 
Pleasing  colors  create  a  sen.se  of  contentment. 

However,  it  is  one  thing  to  choose  colors  that  are  pleas¬ 
ing  and  another  to  know  how  to  use  them.  How  well  they 
combine  will  depend  upon  value  and  intensity.  Colors  of 
high  intensity  should  be  used  in  small  amounts  for  accent 
and  not  for  main  backgrounds.  Since  the  walls  represent  the 
largest  area  in  the  room,  they  are  usually  more  pleasing  if 
they  are  lighter  in  value  than  the  floor.  A  monotonous  effect 
results  when  all  the  colors  in  a  room  are  of  the  same  value, 
(ionsersely,  a  room  becomes  restless  and  almost  chaotic 


Mrs.  Craifi  is  a  free  lance  decorating  coimiltant  and  teas 
formerly  head  of  home  economics  department,  Gallattdet 
College,  Washington,  D.  C. 


By  HAZEL  CRAIG 


Walls  and  floor  in  neutral 
calor  give  feeling  of  space 
and  serenity.  Lights  can  be 
adjusted  to  the  occasion. 
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when  there  is  too  much  contrast  in  value  and  intensity. 

The  principles  of  design— proportion,  balance,  and  rhythm 
apply  to  the  use  of  color.  Values  and  intensities  must  be 
used  in  good  proportion.  Colors  must  balance.  Accent  colors 
must  create  a  feeling  of  rhythm.  For  instance,  good  propor¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained  by  painting  living  room  walls  a  color 
matching  the  background  color  in  drapory  fabric,  selecting 
a  floor  covering  to  blend  with  another  soft  or  neutral  color 
in  the  fabric,  and  choosing  one  of  the  bright  colors  as  an 
accent  in  accessories.  This  gives  repetition  or  transition.  In  a 
large  room  the  drapery  fabric  may  be  used  to  slipcover  a 
lounge  chair  or  sofa  on  an  opposite  wall  to  balance  both 
pattern  and  c'olor. 

Color  can  suggest  warm  or  cool  temperatures.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  all  rooms  in  a  home  or  apartment  building  to  have 
equally  good  exposures.  However,  less  desirable  exposures 
may  be  compensated  by  the  right  choice  of  color.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  a  room  has  a  northern  exposure,  or  very’  little  natu¬ 
ral  light,  warm  colors,  such  as  yellow,  yellow-green,  orange, 
rose,  beige  in  light  values,  are  best.  For  a  room  w’ith  a 
southern  expjosure  or  one  that  receives  a  great  deal  of  light, 
cool  backgrounds  are  preferable— blue,  green,  blue-green, 
or  blue-violet. 

Ccol  colors  are  formal  and  often  associated  with  tradi¬ 
tional  furniture.  Warm  colors  are  less  formal  and  often 
associated  with  provincial,  early  .\merican,  and  contemporary 
rooms.  Of  course  almost  any  hue  may  be  used  if  the  value 
is  right  for  the  use,  exposure,  and  size  of  the  room. 

Color  can  enhance  furniture  or  make  it  commonplace.  \'ery 
light  walls  and  floors  tend  to  silhouette  handsome  walnut  or 
mahogany  furniture  whereas  very  dark  walls  offer  no  value 
ctintrast.  Subtle  values  of  green,  blue,  blue-green  comple- 
(Continned  on  fxif’e  39) 


LIghtollcr 

The  lighting  fixtures  in  this  kitchen  achieve  decorative 
results,  but  maintain  full  functional  qualities.  Kitchen 
counters  are  key  work  areas  and  need  concentrated  light. 


White  walls  are  enhanced  by 
colorful  wallpaper  mural. 
White  chests  add  spacious 
effect  in  this  small  room. 


Slortan  Joiwi 
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Report  on  \ 

Home  Laundry 
,  Equipment 


By  FLORENCE  STASSEN 


Combination  by  Konmore  has  the  features  of  two 
appliances,  but  measures  only  29  inches  wide. 


L.AST  spring  a  group  of  high  school  students  were  asked 
to  identify  several  pieces  of  laundry  equipment.  The\ 
quickly  recognized  the  automatic  washer  and  some  knew 
about  the  combination  washer  and  dryer,  but  none  of  them 
could  name  the  scrubbing  board. 

This  is  in  contrast  to  almost  50  items  recommended,  and 
probably  used  by  many  homemakers,  for  doing  the  family- 
laundry  in  1919.  A  rec'ent  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
release  reports  that  today  the  list  is  only  about  one  third 
as  long.  And  many  of  the  items  now  in  use  weren’t  invented 
42  years  ago. 

Looking  to  the  future,  we  may  be  able  to  clean  garments 
and  linens  by  placing  them  in  a  special  compartment  over¬ 
night.  In  the  morning  they  will  be  ready  to  use  without 
pressing  or  further  treatment. 

Promise  More  Convenience 

Although  we  will  have  to  wait  for  this  bright  future, 
the  manufacturers  of  home  laundry  equipment  promise 
greater  convenience  and  automatism  for  the  coming  year. 

Many  of  the  new  washers  have  increased  capacity  so  that 
12  pounds  of  laundry  can  be  washed  at  one  time.  This  is 
said  to  lx‘  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  over  jireceeding  models 
and  a  50  per  cent  increast'  over  the  capacity  of  many  wash¬ 
ers  five  years  old  or  older. 

This  increased  capacity  does  not  mean  that  four  or  five 
double  sheets  can  be  washed  at  one  time.  The  wash  load 
still  has  to  be  carefully  balanc-ed  to  include  small  and  large 
items  such  as  sheets,  pillowcases,  dish  towels,  handkerchiefs, 
and  wash  cloths.  This  permits  free  movement  of  linen  so 
that  each  piece  is  thoroughly  w-ashed  and  rinsed. 

The  new  machines  also  provide  for  economy  with  small 
loads.  The  pre-set  load  selector  has  three  settings  that 
automatically  provide  the  correct  amount  of  water  needed 
for  washing  and  rinsing.  The  “small”  setting  is  for  loads 
under  six  pounds.  The  “average”  for  regular  loads  weighing 
between  six  and  ten  pounds,  and  the  “large”  for  10-  to  12- 
pound  loads. 


Wathar  and  dryer  by  General  Electric  handle  12  pounds  of 
laundry  at  one  time.  Bleach  dispenser  is  featured  on  washer. 
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Practically  all  washing  machines  feature  various  cycles 
to  provide  the  correct  combination  of  wash  and  rinse  water 
temperatures,  wash  and  spin  speeds,  and  agitation  time. 
There  are  cycles  for  heavily  soiled  fabrics,  regular  cottons 
and  linens,  non-colorfast  fabrics,  delicate  fabrics,  and  spe¬ 
cial  fabrics,  such  as  woolens  and  silks.  In  addition,  the 
homemaker  ean  vary  these  cycles  by  selecting  hot  or  cold 
wash  and  rinse  waters. 

Additional  washer  features  include  dispensers  for  de¬ 
tergent,  bleach,  and  fabric  softener.  The  detergent  is  added 
at  the  beginning  of  the  w'ash  cycle,  the  bleach  about  five 
minutes  later,  and  the  fabric  conditioner  during  the  final 
rinse.  Machines  also  have  lint  removal  systems  and  suds- 
saving  devic'es  which  allow  for  partial  re-use  of  water. 

Dryers  and  Combinations 

There  are  two  basic  types  of  dr\ers  on  the  market.  One 
heats  circulating  room  air  and  vents  heat  and  moisture  to 
the  outside.  The  other  features  a  sealed  cabinet  and  a  water 
condensation  system.  All  moisture  condensed  from  the  air  is 
pumped  down  the  drain.  This  type  requires  additional 
plumbing,  but  doesn’t  have  to  lx?  vented  to  the  outside. 
Both  types  are  made  in  gas  and  electric  models. 

Some  drsers  have  an  automatic  dry  cycle  which  shuts 
off  when  clothes  are  dry  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  over 
drying.  Others  use  a  timed  cycle  which  dries  for  a  pre¬ 
selected  time.  Many  have  a  fabric  dial  for  selecting  temper¬ 
ature  and  drying  time  according  to  the  type  of  fabric— heavy 
terr\  towels,  medium  weight  cottons,  or  delicate  synthetics. 
There  are  also  settings  for  freshening  and  fluffing  articles 
without  heat.  Some  have  a  device  for  sprinkling  dry  clothes. 

The  combination  washer  and  dryer  provides  all  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  two  appliances  in  one  mtxlel.  Combinations  elimi¬ 
nate  the  need  for  transferring  wet  wash  from  one  machine  to 
the  other.  The  homemaker  simply  sets  the  controls  for  the 
t>pe  of  fabrics  to  be  washed  and  dried  and  she  doesn’t 
have  to  return  to  the  machine  until  the  wash  is  ready  to  be 
removed  and  folded.  If  she  desires,  the  homemaker  may 
use  the  combination  for  washing  without  drxing  or  drying 
without  washing. 


Tumbling  action  it  used  in  both  washer  and  dryer  made  by 
Westinghouse.  Washer  hat  cycles  for  regular  and  fine  fabrics. 


Versatile  washer  and  dryer  by  Frigidaire  will  launder  delicate 
or  heavy  fabrics.  The  dryer  does  not  require  outside  venting. 


Maytag  dryer  is  equipped  with  electronic  control  to  measure 
moisture  in  clothes.  The  washer  has  seven  laundering  cycles. 
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¥  AUN DERING  lends  itself  to  many  methods  of  teaching. 

In  the  thirteen  years  that  I  have  included  it  in  my 
classes  I  have  never  taught  it  quite  the  same  way  tw'ice. 
My  methods  vary  with  the  students,  the  class,  the  facilities, 
the  school,  and  the  community.  Sometimes  I  teach  launder¬ 
ing  as  a  separate  unit.  But  often  it  is  integrated  with  the 
other  areas  of  homemaking. 

In  the  fall  semester  I  plan  definite  units  with  the  main 
objective  of  learning  to  use  the  laundry  e<juipment  correct¬ 
ly  and  safely.  In  the  spring  it  is  important  for  the  students 
to  leani  to  solve  the  problems  that  arise  in  laundering.  This 
means  that  we  include  problems  similar  to  those  that  occur 
in  the  home.  .\lso  we  cope  with  some  laundering  within  the 
school  and  the  classroom. 


Little  Need  for  "Planned  Problems" 

I  made  a  list  of  the  laundry  problems  that  the  students 
needed  to  learn  to  solve.  I  was  surprised  at  how  many  oc¬ 
curred  naturally  in  class  and  at  how  many  were  brought  in 
by  the  students.  There  were  very  few  for  which  I  had  to 
make  definite  plans. 

During  the  twelve  weeks  that  I  recorded  our  activities 
the  seventh  grade  was  involved  mainly  in  a  clothing  unit. 
The  eighth  grade  c'ompleted  child  care,  then  went  on  to 
home  nursing  and  clothing.  The  ninth  grade  c“Overed  home 
furnishings,  then  foods. 

Here  is  a  rec*ord  of  the  ways  in  which  we  integrated  laun¬ 
dering  with  other  subjects  during  the  past  spring  semester. 


Flexible 

Laundry 

Program 


March  6 

The  ninth  grade  acx'epted  the  challenge  of  washing  some 
terry  cloth  towels  that  the  drama  department  had  used  for 
removing  make-up.  We  washed  some  of  them.  Hot  water 
and  all-purpose  detergent  did  not  c-ompletely  remove  the 
make-up  stains.  Tomorrow  we’ll  try  something  different. 
Laundering  seems  to  fit  well  in  the  ninth-grade  home  fur¬ 
nishings  unit. 

(Continued  on  page  30} 
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Miss  Carlisle  is  chairman  of  the  homemaking  department, 
Frick  Junior  High  School,  Oakland,  California. 


In  a  rut  about  teaching  laundry? 

Here  are  ways  to  integrate  it 
with  other  classes 
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CARVING  EASY  I^S  1-2-3 


DIRECT  FROM  MEAT  HEADQUARTERS 


LESSON  #2  " 

HOW  TO  CARVE  POULTRY 

Tips  for  the  hostess:  Directions  for  carving  tur-  place.  Have  a  sharp  carving  knife,  a  long-pronged 

key  apply  to  all  poultry.  Before  carving,  let  the  fork,  a  spoon  to  serve  stuffing,  and  dinner  plates 

turkey  “rest”  15  to  20  minutes.  With  tip  of  knife  handy.  Use  a  large,  flat  platter  for  turkey.  Avoid 

or  scissors,  cut  the  strip  of  skin  holding  the  legs  in  overcrowding  the  platter  with  garnishes. 


Place  turkey  with  the  breast  at  carver’s 
Place  knife  between  the  thigh  and  body  of 
turkey  and  slash  through  skin  to  die  joint 
Separate  entire  leg  frcxn  the  body  by  press¬ 
ing  leg  outward  with  knife,  and  bending  it 
away  from  body  with  fork  (or  with  left  hand 
holding  leg  bone).  Separate  thigh  fnMn 
drumstkk  at  joint  Slice  ott  dark  meat 


Next  insert  fork  firmly  into  upper  wing.  Make  a  l(Hig  cut 
above  the  wing  joint  through  to  the  body  frame.  If  de¬ 
sired,  for  easier  carving  of  white  meat,the  wing  can  be  dis¬ 
jointed  fmn  body,  by  cutting  through  the  skin  as  the  fork 
presses  wing  away  from  body.  Now  carver  is  ready  to  start 
slicing  the  white  meat  from  the  turkey  breast. 


Beginning  halfway  up  breast  slice  down¬ 
ward  with  straight  even  strokes.  When  knife 
readies  the  long  cut  above  the  wing  bone, 
the  slices  will  faU  free.  Omtiinie  slicing  the 
breast  meat  starting  eadi  time  at  a  higher 
pcwt  Cut  enough  white  and  dark  meat  for 
all  guests  before  saving  the  plates. 


NOTCt  Student  fdder  iwepaied  by  Martha  Logan  includes  time  charts  for  roasting 
turicey,  recipes  for  stuffings,  gravies,  and  leftoveis.  See  c/Bet  in  coupon  section. 


lb  $€nt€  y0ur 
b0tt*r.  Our  iOTth  ymr. 
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*  A  Co-ed  COORDINATE 

S«e  Co-«d,  page  50 


Our  Role  in  the 

School 

Lunch 

Program 


How  to  make  the  most  of  this  opportunity  to  teach  nutrition 

By  IVA  BENNETT 


NK AHLY  every  seluM)!  in  the  CDUiiby  has  a  school  lunch 
serviev  ol  some  kind.  A  large  numlx'r  receive  the 
lA-deral  school  lunch  subsidy.  Therefore  they  serve  the 
lApe  A  lunch  which  is  reciuired  in  order  to  receive  the 
surplus  foot!.  The  Type  A  lunch  is  designed  to  lx‘  adequate 
nutritionally  and  furnishes  approximately  one-third  the  daily 
I(mk1  re(iuirement. 

It  includes  oix'-half  pint  of  milk;  two  ounces  of  lean 
meat  or  fish  or  one  egg  or  one-half  cup  of  dried  peas  or 
l)eans  or  four  tablespoons  of  peanut  butter;  three-fourths 
cup  of  vi*getable  or  fruit  or  lioth;  one  or  more  ixniions  of 
bread  or  bread  prcxlucts  made  of  either  enriched  or  whole 
grain  flour;  two  teasjXMms  of  butter  or  margarine. 

Even  though  in  most  schools,  the  home  economics  teacher 
is  not  in  charge  of  the  sehool  lunch,  she  still  has  a  definite 
responsibility  to  use  the  luneh  situation  as  a  teaehing 
activity.  She  should  also  moti\ate  other  teachers  to  fre- 
(piently  intrcxluce  nutrition  projects  which  center  around 
the  .sch(M)l  lunch.  .Many  teachers  fail  to  utilize  this  ready¬ 
made,  practical,  teaching  device  to  good  advantage. 

W'hy  is  this  happening  and  why  are  so  many  well-trained 
home  economies  teachers  failing  to  build  any  number  of 
worthwhile  h'ssons  and  units  of  work  around  the  school 
lunch?  Our  ultimate  aim  as  teachers  of  nutrition  is  to  plan 
and  pre.sent  meaningful  lessons  which  will  help  students 
not  only  to  leani  why  eertain  foods  are  essential,  but  also 
to  like  and  eat  those  hxxls  regularly. 

:  Ki  nil  iiiniiii  nil  nn.nii:iiii  nn  iiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHii  iiiiiillniiii:ini:iiliillil.iiii:iiii:ininiii:iil!.iiiiiiiii:iiiiiii . :...:.iii.itii  iiii.iiii  iiii:iiii:ini:iiii:ii 

Mrs.  Bennett  is  Supervising  Nutritionisi,  Bureau  of  Nutri¬ 
tion,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health,  and  nutrition 
consultant  on  Practical’s  staff. 


The  interregional  research  publication.  Nutritional  Status 
V.  S.  A.  which  was  edited  by  .\gnes  Fay  Morgan  for  the 
University  of  C'alifoniia  in  1959,  points  out  gross  and  some- 
tim«*s  startling  deficiencies  in  many  of  the  nutrients  among 
children  and  especially  among  teen-agers.  In  this  pamphlet 
Dr.  .Morgan  has  summarized  the  results  of  many  different 
nutrition-status  studies  conducted  throughout  the  United 
States. 

She  states  that  long-term  studies  made  in  Iowa,  Kansas, 
and  Ohio  Ix-ween  1947  and  1957  revealed  that  IS  to  40  per 
ct*nt  of  lx)th  Irnys  and  girls  had  less  than  two-thirds  the 
recommended  allowanc-e  of  ascorbic  acid  or  vitamin  C,  12 
to  33  per  cent  had  similarly  low  intakes  of  calcium,  and  10 
to  25  per  c-ent  had  low  intakes  of  vitamin  A. 

Physical  Signs 

“In  Bangor,  .Maine,  450  junior  high  school  students  were 
examined  for  plnsical  signs  possibly  associated  with  nutri¬ 
tional  defects.  Underweight,  acne,  reddened  [leeling  lips 
(chiclosis)  and  inflamed  gums  (gingivitis)  were  more  eom- 
mon  among  boys  than  girls.  Overweight  and  rough  dry  skin 
(follicidosis)  were  more  often  found  among  girls.  Conjunc¬ 
tivitis,  inflammation  of  the  eyelids  (blepharitis)  and  changes 
in  the  papillae  of  the  tongue  oceurred  about  equally  in  the 
two  sexes.  More  than  one-third  of  those  examined  showed 
one  or  more  of  these  defects.” 

Blood  tests  helped  to  cxjufirm  these  findings.  .A  four-day 
diet  record  of  these  youngsters  revealed  that  from  40  to  50 
per  cent  of  them  had  poor  intakes  of  vitamin-rich  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Their  lack  of  protein  focxls  was  less  severe 
but  17  per  cent  w'ere  rated  only  fair  or  poor  in  protein.  It 
(Continued  on  imge  33} 
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For  ages  3-7,  New  trimhandy*  ma¬ 
chine. ..cuts  out  paper  dolls. ..all  kinds 
of  paper  creations!  Guiding  paper  un¬ 
der  presser  foot  prepares  for  real  sewing. 


LOOK  WHO’S 
LEARNIN6  ON  A 
SINGER  MACHINE 


For  ages  6-9,  New  sewhandy*  ma¬ 
chine  .  .  .  makes  real  stitches  on  real 
fabrics  for  doll  clothes  and  gifts.  Even 
clothes  for  herself! 


For  ages  10  and  up,  New  SEWHANDY 
Electric  .  .  .  with  stitch  control.  Frees 
right  hand  for  more  intricate  sewing. 


Today,  even  pre-schoolers  are  learning  the  fun  of  creating  things. 

Focusing  the  eye  on  the  cutting  line  and  turning  the  wheel  of 
the  TRIMHANDY  machine  prepares  a  young  lady  for  the  next  step 
.  .  .  real  sewing,  like  Mommie  does. 

With  the  SEWHANDY  machine  she  learns  to  thread  the  needle 
and  make  real  stitches.  Working  on  doll  clothes  teaches  her  basic 
garment  construction.  Then  on  a  SEWHANDY  Electric  machine 
she  can  use  both  hands  for  more  intricate  work. 

Starting  the  “high  schoolers  of  tomorrow”  today  is  another  as¬ 
pect  of  our  broad  educational  program.  Why  not  ask  your  nearby 
SINGER  SEWING  CENTER  to  demonstrate  these  new  machines 
for  you? 

S*  SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS 

Listed  in  your  phone  book  under  SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

*A  Trademark  ol  THE  SINGER  uro  CO. 
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Laundry  Program 

(Coiithmcd  from  page  26) 

March  7 

Washctl  ri'st  of  towels.  Had  students 
read  the  u.se  and  care  lx)ok  for  a  l>etter 
inethmi.  This  time  the  girls  pre-washed, 
washerl,  and  bleached  towels.  What  a 
difference!  Put  sample  towels  with  ex¬ 
planation  on  bulletin  lM)ard  above  the 
washer. 

March  8 

The  sec-ond  |x*ri(xl  eighth  graders  were 
asked  to  wash  shop  aprons  for  indus¬ 
trial  arts.  .\gret*d  this  would  be  simi¬ 
lar  to  laundering  jeans  and  work 
clothes  at  home.  Three  girls  volun¬ 
teered  to  do  aprons.  They  checked 
|X)ckets,  pre-treatetl  spots,  and  selected 
methcKl  of  washing.  Rest  of  class 
worked  on  child  care  projects. 

March  10 

i^iundry  group  reported  tai  project  t») 
r»*.st  of  class,  .\prons  were  pressed  and 
proudly  n>turiu*d  to  w(hk1  shop.  Many 
chatjces  for  laundry  experiences  were 
just  outside  the  door! 

March  13 

The  seventh  grade  is  iH-ginning  a 
twelve-week  clothing  unit.  Showed  the 
class  materials  with  wrinkle  resistant 
and  drip-dry  finishes.  Shrunk  a  length 
of  material  in  the  washer.  Great  inter¬ 
est  shown  in  the  “w  ash’n’w’ear”  finish 
and  in  the  amount  of  shrinkage.  Girls 
learned  to  ask  for  laundering  informa¬ 
tion  when  buying  their  materials. 

.March  14 

Worked  out  a  “Know  Your  Material” 
chart.  Pasted  a  swatch  of  material  on 
card.  Listed  kind  of  fabric— cotton. 


Width  of  material— 36  inches.  Whether 
it  was  preshrunk  and  colorfast.  Type 
of  finish— wrinkle  resistant.  Wash  water 
temperature— hot.  Ironing  temperature 
—set  dial  for  c'otton.  Cost  per  vard— 
$.98. 

March  20 

-Materials  have  been  purchased  for  cot¬ 
ton  skirts.  Students  were  asked  to  test 
their  own  materials.  Each  girl  cut  a 
two-inch  s(juare  of  material  and  out¬ 
lined  this  in  upper  comer  of  card. 
Washed  and  pressed  material  Siimple 
to  check  shrinkage,  fasbiess  of  color, 
ironing  temjH*rature,  and  finish.  Swatch 
was  then  attached  to  card.  Will  use 
card  for  future  reference  in  constmc- 
tion  and  laundering  of  garment.  This 
type  of  information  also  serves  as  basis 
for  discussion  of  hang  tags. 

March  21 

Washed  mattress  pad  today  in  eighth 
grade  home  nursing.  Applied  what  we 
had  learned  when  washing  a  wool 
blanket.  Measured  pad  before  and  after 
washing  to  determine  amount  of  shrink¬ 
age. 

March  22 

All  classes  have  been  bringing  in  empty 
detergent  boxes  to  set  up  a  display. 
Class  agreetl  they  are  greatly  influ¬ 
enced  by  T\^  commercials  and  prizes  in 
packages.  Girls  wrote  price  and  weight 
on  each  lx)x  with  heavy  crayon.  Ninth 
grade  c-ompared  c-ost  and  weight  of 
several  all-purpose  detergents.  Many 
had  not  c'onsidered  cost  and  weight 
lx:*fore.  Another  g<xxl  place  to  include 
laliel  reading. 

.March  24 

Detergent  boxes  have  stimulated  real 
interest.  .Ymong  the  (juestions  most  lr«‘- 


quently  asked  are;  “Why  are  there  so 
many  kinds  of  soaps?”  “Which  soap  is 
fx?st?”  “Are  soaps  and  detergents  the 
same  things?”  These  (piestions  sug¬ 
gested  experiments.  Each  group  chose 
an  experiment  and  practiced  before 
demonstrating  to  the  class.  Ninth  grad¬ 
ers  st*em  to  enjoy  expt*rimenting  more 
than  younger  students  but  they  need 
help  in  metlxxls  and  techni(|ues. 

March  28 

Today  in  ninth  grade  a  group  showed 
the  difference  between  a  low'  sudsing 
and  a  high  sudsing  detergent.  They 
IX)ured  a  pint  of  hot  water  into  each 
of  two  (piart  jars  and  tinted  the  water 
with  f(xxl  coloring  to  make  it  more 
easily  seen.  We  put  one-half  teaspoon 
of  detergent  into  one  jar  and  an  equal 
amount  of  high  sudsing  detergent  into 
the  other.  Slxxrk  the  jars  to  dissolve 
detergent.  Contrast  in  amount  of  suds 
sur|iri.sed  the  class.  One  girl,  by  wash¬ 
ing  a  small  piece  of  cloth  in  a  jar  of 
suds,  demonstrated  that  suds  alone 
could  not  clean.  This  led  to  a  discussion 
of  front  loading  and  top  loading  wash¬ 
ers  and  the  typt's  of  detergents  ap¬ 
propriate  for  each. 

March  30 

group  of  ninth  graders  demonstrated 
the  efft‘ct  of  a  water  conditioner.  Used 
two  (jiiart  jars  and  added  enough  con¬ 
ditioner  to  one  to  make  the  water  slip¬ 
pery.  Students  felt  the  water.  Added 
one-half  teasp<x)n  soap  flakes  to  each 
of  the  two  jars  before  shaking.  The 
class  is  Ix'ginning  to  understand  more 
alx)ut  soaps,  detergents,  and  water 
conditioners.  The\’  have  even  applied 
it  to  their  dishwashing. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 


Free  gift  for  teachers ! 


f  We  would  like  to  five  you  a 

•  package  of  one  of  our  cookie 

BETTY  CROCKER  COOKIE  MIX 

Your  choice  of  Date  Bar  Mix,  Brownie  Mix  or  Coconut  Macaroon  Mix  oeugUvxxeA, 


PaHlarHB 


PACKAGE  OF 


BnaoicBi 


STORE  COUPON  ,  _ 

Free 

PACKAGE 

BETTY  CROCKER  DATE  BAR  MIX; 
BROWNIE  MIX  or  COCONUT  MACAROON  MIX 


NOTE  TO  GROCER:  At  our  tetM,  acetpt  thit 
coupon  for  ont  Frto  pocktot  of  Botty  Crocker  Cookie 
Mil.  Your  Generei  Miiit  repreeentetiire  wiii  redeem 
for  your  repuler  price  plue  2f  handiing  charge  for 
each  coupon  you  to  accept;  or  maii  thit  coupon  to 
Ganerti  Miiit,  Inc.,  Dept.  400,  Minnaapoiit  f,  Minn., 
forrtdemption.  Thit  offtr  void  in  any  etateor  locality 


prohibiting,  iicanaing  or  raguitting  theta  coupont. 
The  conautnar  mutt  pay  any  ttiat  tai  inciudad. 
FRAUD  CLAUSE:  Any  other  application  of  thit  cou¬ 
pon  constitutes  fraud.  Invoices  proving  purchase, 
wifhin  the  last  80  days,  of  sufficient  stock  to  cover 
coupons  presented  for  redemption  must  be  mads 
available  upon  request. 
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Available  to  you  free  from 


A  Complete 
Learning  Aid  Unit 
To  Help  You  Teach 
The  Art  Of  Baking 
Perfect  Cookies 

Here  is  another  of  our  Learning  Aid  Units,  one  of 
nine  complete  baking  and  meal  planning  units  avail¬ 
able  to  you  from  Betty  Crocker.  We  think  you  will 
find  it  helpful  in  your  teaching. 


«  f|  Betty  Crocker  of  General  Mills 


8-page  “How-To”  booklets  for  the  students*  in¬ 
dividual  use,  both  in  the  homemaking  class  and  for 
later  use  at  home.  (See  it  in  this  month’s  Co-ed.) 
Up  to  35  additional  copies  available  free. 


A  full-color  filmstrip,  “Cooky  Wise”  (on  a  short¬ 
term  free  loan  basis,  or  may  be  purchased  for  $5). 
Contains  step  pictures  for  making  perfect  cookies 
.  .  .  and  tempting  suggestions  for  serving. 


A  picture-keyed  narration  guide  to  help  you  teach 
the  information  the  filmstrip  contains  ...  at  your 
own  pace,  in  your  own  way,  to  fit  into  your  program. 


January;  BISCUIT  MAKING 


Special  offer  to  teachers.  Free  teacher’s  copy  with  ^ 
orders  of  10  or  more  of  any  one  BetW  Crocker  Cook  f  3 
Book:  BetW  Crocker’s  New  Picture  Cook  Book  and  6  |  ^ 

k  specialty  Cook  Books  (Good  and  Easy,  Cook  Book  I  R 
!►  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Party  Book,  Easy  Entertaining, 
Dinner  for  Two,  Outdoor  Cook  Book). 

For  filmstrip,  boofcists  and  cook  books  avsilabis.  so#  Coupon  Soctlon. 
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Laundry  Program 

(Continued  from  page  30) 

April  3 

Thr  ninth  grade  planned  demonstra¬ 
tions  for  bleaching,  starching,  and  stain 
removal.  Cllass  is  interested  in  starch¬ 
ing  in  the  washer  and  in  using  the 
iu*w  spra\’  starches. 

April  6 

Wash«*d  a  chenille  In-dspread  during 
ninth  grade  home  hirnishings  class. 


Students  were  impressed  because  it 
came  out  wrinkle  free  and  so  fluffy- 
like  new! 

April  10 

I  brought  some  dacron  curtains  to 
wash  to  give  girls  an  opportunity  to 
launder  a  delicate  synthetic  fabric. 

April  1 1 

Tcxlay  ninth  graders  examined  some 
clothes  and  home  furnishings  to  deter¬ 
mine  mcthcKls  of  washing.  Each  item 
was  classified  under  the  follow'ing 


Easy-to-use  Aerosol  Spray 


REMOVES 
DUST 
FROM 
THE  HOME 


When  you  show  your  students 
how  they  can  remove  dust 
from  their  home— instead 
of  just  pushing  it  around— 
you’ve  given  them  a  really 
practical  way  to  save  work 
and  time.  Why  not  plan  a 
class  around  furniture  and 
floor  care  and  demonstrate 
0-Cedar  Endust? 


Teach  Today’s  Newest 
Cleaning  Idea... 

ORDER  ENDUST  AT 
SPECIAL  TEACHER’S  PRICE 

0-Cedar  Endust  in  the  easy- 
to-use  aerosol  can  sprays  on 
mops  or  cloths  to  end  dust 
scattering.  Makes  treated  dust 
cloths  for  less  than  a  penny 
each.  Endust  converts  dust 
into  lint  particles  for  neat  dis¬ 
posal.  Every  label  has  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  you  can  receive 
a  dust  cloth  that  can  provide 
years  of  service.  Order  today. 


USE  COUPON  ON  PAGE  39 
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headings,  which  the  class  set  up:  kind 
of  fiber,  water  temperature,  t\pe  of 
soap  or  detergent,  amount  of  agita¬ 
tion,  and  method  of  drying. 

April  12 

Class  has  liegim  clothing  unit  in  grade 
eight.  Many  girls  have  chosen  white 
cotton  material  for  their  spring  blouses. 
Discussed  care  of  materials.  Each  girl 
decided  to  test  a  swatch  of  her  material 
in  chlorine  bleach. 

April  17 

Seventh  graders  made  a  display  of  g\ni 
clothes,  scK-ks,  sweaters,  and  blou.ses  on 
table  next  to  washer.  Much  interest 
was  shown  in  these  items.  Disagree¬ 
ment  arose  over  the  Ix'st  methcxl  for 
wa.shing  a  sweater.  Two  girls  plan  to 
give  a  sweater  washing  demonstration. 

April  28 

Eighth-grade  students  brought  in  “laun¬ 
dry  mistakes,”  such  as:  blue-tinted 
white  s(K‘ks,  a  shrunken  wtxil  sweater, 
and  sjxitted  white  blouses.  Resulted  in 
g(Kxl  discussion.  Several  bulletin  boards 
and  displays  are  now  in  process.  From 
reports,  the  most  common  laundrx’ 
errors  at  home  seem  to  lx*  bleaching 
incorrectly  and  improper  sorting. 

May  5 

The  ninth  grade  washed  two  lace  table¬ 
cloths  after  the  Mothers’  Tea.  Removed 
candle  wax  and  coffee  stains.  Clad 
we  had  si*t  up  a  stain  removal  kit. 

May  16 

The  eighth  grade  has  finished  several 
blouses.  Students  decided  they  ought 
to  launder  the  blouses  lx*fore  wearing 
them.  My  eighth  graders  love  to  wash 
their  clothes  after  they  have  made 
them.  It  certainly  provides  a  gootl 
chance  to  check  appropriate  washing 
and  pressing  methods. 

May  22 

Interesting  to  note  the  progress  in  laun¬ 
dering.  Class  is  (juite  confident  about 
loading  and  operating  the  washer  and 
dryer,  but  deciding  upon  agitation  time 
and  amount  of  detergent  recjuires  more 
judgment.  chart  would  lx>  helpfid. 

!  May  29 

Seventh  graders  have  lx‘en  expt'riment- 
ing  at  home.  Some  have  washed  sweat¬ 
ers;  others  have  washed  tennis  sIkxs. 
The  girls  decided  that  they  can  use  the 
washer  for  the  shoes  but  that  it  is 
probably  best  to  line-dry  them. 

June  1.5 

Resolution  for  next  semester  is  to  keep 
a  record  of  all  the  articles  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  report  have  been  ruined  by  laun¬ 
dering  and  estimate  their  cost.  This 
should  be  an  effective  way  to  show 
how  important  it  is  to  use  correct 
laundering  methods. 
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tiiiii  mi  mill  fill! 


TEACHING  AIDS 

Sized  to  your  classroom  needs 


Large  wall  chart 

for  class  viewing, 

Leaflets  for  student  notebooks 

Canned  Food  Buying  Guide. 

Display  wall  chart,  showing  actual 
can  and  jar  sizes.  One  for  classroom. 

Know  Your  Canned  Foods. 

Notebook-size  leaflet  for  high  school 
and  college  students.  Facts,  shop¬ 
ping  tips,  recipes. 

OTHER  TEACHING  AIDS 

■  LET’S  EXPLORE  CANNEL 
FOODS.  For  grades  7,  8  and  9.  Party 
planning,  meals,  snacks.  For  students. 

■  OF  RECIPES  AND  CAN 
SIZES.  How  to  specify  sizes  of  cans 
and  jars.  One  for  teacher. 

■  HOW  THE  DESCRIPTIVE 
LABEL  HELPS  THE  CANNED 
FOODS  SHOPPER.  For  students. 

■  CANNED  FOOD  TABLES. 
Nutritive  values,  daily  dietary  allow¬ 
ances,  servings  per  container.  College 
student  distribution. 

Complete  Kits  Free  on  Request 

Please  use  the  Coupon  Service 
Section  to  order  teaching  aids 

Consumer  Service  Division 

NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 

1133-20th  Street,  N.W. 

Washington  6,  O.C. 


School  Lunches 

(Continued  from  i>age  28} 

also  showed  that  too  much  sweet  food 
was  eaten  and  that  the  foods  consumed 
were  consistently  low  in  nutritive  values. 

The  types  of  lunches  eaten  by  the 
students  were  then  observed.  These  in¬ 
cluded  the  schixil  lunch  as  served,  the 
1k)x  lunch  brought  from  home,  the 
lunch  IxHight  at  the  neighborhood  store, 
and  the  lunch  eaten  at  home.  The 
school  lunches  were  found  to  be  de¬ 
ficient  except  for  milk  content.  They 
were  low  in  calories,  iron,  niacin,  and 
ascorbic  acid  for  the  girls  and  in  thia¬ 
mine  for  the  l)oys.  The  Imx  lunches  and 
those  lx)ught  at  the  store  were  still 
more  deficient.  In  other  words,  all  of 
the  lunches  studied  failed  noticeably  to  ] 
provide  at  lea.st  one-third  of  the  recom-  | 

I  mended  allowances  for  the  nine  es-  I 
!  st-ntial  nutrients  which  were  studied.  i 
These  facts  should  leave  no  doubt  j 
I  alxMit  the  need  for  gcMKl  nutrition  teach-  i 
I  ing  and  for  activities  which  will  offer 
I  an  opportunity  for  girls  and  lioys  to 
j  prepare  and  taste  g(MKl,  nourishing 
1  fo(Kl. 

i 

Lesson  Ideas 

I  Suggested  lielow  are  a  few  ideas 
;  which  I  hope  will  inspire  many  teach- 
I  ers  to  develop  interesting  worthwhile 
!  lessons. 

I 

►  1.  When  studying  menu  planning, 
have  students  observe  trays  in  the  cafe- 

I  teria  and  reix)rt  to  the  class.  Then  study 
the  f(MKls  served  for  the  probable  nu-  | 
trients  supplied.  Do  they  measure  up  I 
j  to  approximately  one-third  the  day’s 
!  requirement?  If  not.  what  might  be 
added?  Plan  menus  which  are  appetiz¬ 
ing  and  adequate  in  nutrients.  Prepare 
^  and  eat  the  f<KKl  and  enjoy  it.  It  must 
taste  good.  Eating  gocxl  hxKl  should  lx* 

;  fun. 

►  2.  Study  focxl  portion  sizes.  Weigh 
(Hit  four  ounc'es  of  ciKiked  meat,  poul¬ 
try,  and  fish.  Compare  amount  usually 

j  eateu.  Observe  size  of  portions  served 
I  in  the  school  lunch. 

►  3.  Clompare  the  calories  and  f(Kxl 
I  values  of  various  desserts  and  note  the 

differences,  i.e.,  clux'olate  cake  versti.s 
I  fresh  fruit  cup;  apple  pie  versiu  tapkxa 
'  pudding  (made  from  non-fat  milk). 

►  4.  Teach  students  to  cook  vegetables 
correctly  to  preserve  nutritive  value, 
color,  flavor,  and  texture.  Have  tasting 
parties  in  the  cafeteria  so  that  others 

;  may  taste  properly  cooked  vegetables. 

i  ►  5.  Compare  food  values  of  enriched 
white  bread  with  plain  crackers;  whole 
wheat  bread  with  light  rye  bread;  un- 
(Continued  on  /Hige  34) 
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See  page  7  in  this 
month’s  *‘C0-ED"  for  new  series 
of  Taylor  Thermometer  lessons 


Candy  and  sugar  cookery  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  of  this  series  . . .  w  ith  emphasis  on 
Christmas  treats.  Co-Ed  ads  are  de¬ 
signed  to  help  you  teach  the  iiu|>or- 
tance  of  correct  temperature  control 
in  cooking.  Send  for  free  booklet 
"’Recommended  Cooking  Tempera¬ 
tures". ..and  order  Taylor  thermome¬ 
ters  for  classroom  use  at  a  liberal  pro¬ 
fessional  discount.  Write 
'Faylor  Instrument  Conipa- 
kiM  nies,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
Toronto.  Ontario. 


TAYLOR  CANDY, 
JELLY  AND  FROSTING 
THERMOMETER 

Stainless  steel.  2*  j;ratlua- 
tiuns  for  IukIi  accuracy. 
Insulated  handle.  Adjustable 
cliphts  anypaii.  f  59i2,$2.M, 
less  professional  discount. 


TAYLOR  DIAL  CANDY 
AND  DEEP  FRYING 
THERMOMETER 

Stainless  steel.  2*  divisions. 
Wash  it  with  the  dishes. 
"5911.  53.98,  less  professional 
discount. 
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NEW 

15  Min.  (16mm) 
Color-Sound  Film 
featuring 

CRAFTSMANSHIP 
&  USE  OF  FINE 
TABLEWARE  . 


•  Table  Service  Demonstration  Kit 
—  loaned  os  teaching  aid.  Com¬ 
plete  with  sample  teaspoons  of 
Oneida's  patterns,  four  flatware 
and  dinnerware  place  settings,  liter¬ 
ature  on  history  and  tradition  of  sil¬ 
verware,  manufacturing,  etiquette, 
etc.  Parcel  Post  charges  one  way. 

•  "Beauty  for  Your  Table"  by 
Marian  Marsh,  Dir.  Oneida  Table 
Planning  Service.  Free  manual  for 
teachers  on  sterling,  silverplate, 
stainless  flatware,  and  hollowware, 
table  etiquette,  care  of  tableware 
and  new  melamine  dinnerware  by 
Oneida.  Free  in  folder  form  for 
students. 

•  Cooperative  prices  for  home-  | 
economics  departments  —  on  ster¬ 
ling,  silverplate,  stainless  steel  flat- 
ware  and  hollowware  or  melamine 
dinnerware  for  classroom  demon¬ 
stration  purposes  only. 


ONEIDA  SILVERSMITHS 

KfllLMa*  •rtll.ll)*  COHaVIIITT*  (TklllLItt 

cMiawilirt*  tiivitrLiTi  •aiiucaarr*  •TAiaiiti 

iMi  §1  (Ml*!  If  *  (iLviiakart  •«ii*a*  ■iMaiawAtf 
Of  MflM  IT*.,  •■((•A,  *!■  TO*K 


enriched  sugar-coated  cereal  with  a 
cooked  cereal  such  as  oatmeal.  Set  up 
exhibits  in  the  lunch  room  so  that  all 
students  may  compare  these  differences. 

Whenever  possible  in  your  teaching, 
use  examples  to  illustrate  good  nutri¬ 
tion.  For  example:  A  good  car  is  made 
up  of  parts  of  good  quality  which  will 
withstand  stress  and  last  a  long  time. 
So  too,  a  well-nourished  body  is  made 
up  of  good  strong  muscle  and  nervous 
tissues  and  a  bone  structure  which  is 
well-formed,  strong,  and  sturdy  enough 
to  withstand  the  stresses  of  illness  which 
are  a  part  of  life. 

For  good  nutrition  to  become  a  part 
of  everyday  life  it  must  carry  over  into 
the  home  after  lx*ing  taught  well  at 
sch(X)l.  When  you  help  your  students 
to  realize  that  making  marriage  and  the 
family  is  a  really  succ'essful  career, 
you  will  find  interest  and  good  results. 
In  other  words,  use  the  successful  fami¬ 
ly  career  to  motivate  food  preparation, 
menu  planning,  budgeting,  and  nutri¬ 
tion.  It’s  a  real  opportunity  and  the 
home  economics  profession  is  as  closely 
Iinkt‘d  to  the  home  as  to  the  school. 

The  sch(K)l  lunch  should  be  a  real 
challenge,  ■  as  a  teaching  device,  to 
every  home  economics  teacher,  to  sci¬ 
ence  and  health  teachers  everywhere.  I 
would  like  to  awaken  teachers  to  their 
responsibilitN  for  making  the  most  of 
;  this  golden  opportunity  to  teach  nutri- 
,  tion  in  a  practical,  realistic  way. 

With  such  an  abundance  of  nourish- 
I  ing  foods  available,  it  is  an  indictment 
I  against  the  teaching  profession  that  girls 
j  and  boys  throughout  this  country  suffer 
from  nutritional  deficiencies  simply  be¬ 
cause  the\’  have  never  been  taught  the 
es.sential  foods  for  good  health.  And 
many  have  never  tasted  well-cooked 
vegetables,  nourishing  desserts,  and 
foorls  the\  need  e\'ery  day. 
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How's  Your  PR? 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

“Use  proofreader’s  symbols;  they  are  a  commonly 
accepted  code  to  transmit  >'our  reejuirements.  Most 
dictionaries  print  and  illustrate  them  in  the  appendix. 

“Send  clean  copy  to  the  printer  .  .  .  major  changes 
call  for  a  re-typing  of  the  page  to  minimize  chances 
of  error  or  misunderstanding. 

“Don’t  staple  \  our  pages;  use  paper  clips.” 

This  bulletin  also  contains  proofreading  marks  and 
inchides  a  printed  sample  of  how  copy  should  l>e 
marked. 

There  are  many  gtx)d  guide  books  to  proper  form 
for  writers  and  editors,  proofreaders  and  printers.  One 
reliable  source  is  Words  into  Type  by  Marjorie  E. 
Skillman  and  Robert  M.  Gay  (New  York,  Appleton- 
Century -Crofts,  1948). 

The  section  on  mamrscripts  explains  that  certain 
conventions  of  form  and  arrangement  have  become 
established  b\’  long  usage  as  the  clearest  and  most 
desirable  manner  in  which  to  present  various  details 
in  a  manuscript.  “These  standards  need  not  be  slav¬ 
ishly  followed,”  say  the  authors,  “but  any  radical  de¬ 
parture  from  them  is  usually  undesirable.” 

Typewritten  manuscripts,  for  example,  should  be 
.sent  to  the  printer  in  the  best  possible  form.  At  least 
two  copies  should  be  made— the  original  for  the  print¬ 
er,  and  the  duplicate  to  be  retained  b\’  the  writer.  A 
liberal  margin  on  both  sides  leaves  room  for  editorial 
instructions  and  minor  corrections.  Double-spacing 
should  be  used  for  the  text,  including  bibliographies 
and  footnotes.  Single  spacing  can  be  used  for  long 
excerpts  and  short  footnotes. 

Preparing  a  news  release  is  simpler  when  you  follow 
correct  form.  A  release  should  be  a  clear  statement  of 
fact,  but,  as  Stephen  Fitzgerald  points  out  in  Com¬ 
municating  Ideas  to  the  Public,  releases  can  be  and 
often  are  c-onfusing.  In  his  chapter  entitled,  “You  Can 
Write  It— But  Can  They  Read  It?”  the  author  cites 
one  amusing  instance  where  a  Covemment  release 
became  so  involved  that  “it  had  to  be  followed  by 
another  press  release  to  explain  the  first;  the  second 
was  almost  as  bad.  .so  a  third  was  issued  in  order  to 
clarify  the  situation.” 

Here  are  some  pointers  on  preparing  a  release, 
gleaned  from  the  brxrk  Public  Relations  by  William 
Nielander  and  Raymond  Miller. 

►  White  paper,  standard  size  should  be  used. 

►  Releases  should  be  clearly  typewritten,  double-  or 
triple-spaced,  and  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

►  The  relea.se  date  should  appear  in  the  upper  right- 
hand  comer  of  the  first  page. 

►  The  sourc-e  of  the  release  should  appear  in  the  up¬ 
per  left-hand  comer  of  the  first  page.  This  should 
give  the  name,  address,  and  telephone  number  of  tbe 
organization,  and  tlie  name  of  the  person  sending  it. 

►  Copy  should  begin  from  one-third  to  one-half  way- 
down  the  first  page  and  have  ample  margins  of  an 
inch  or  more,  especially  on  the  left  side. 

►  Copy  should  conform  to  the  style  desired  by  the 

(Continued  on  next  fwge) 
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Section  so  that  each  home  economist  can  order  the  teaching  materials  she  needs 
individually. 
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Portable  Appliance  Dept.  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
Section— RL-I-PHE-II,  Bridgeport  2,  Conn. 

pirate  tend  me  information  on  the  following: 

I  )  New  Blender 

I  I  Other  General  Electric  Portable  Applianret.  I  New  Automatic  Saucepan,  Anto- 
matic  Skillet,  Portable  Iron,  Standard  Mixer,  New  Portable  Mixer,  Automatic 
Coffer  Makrrt,  Automatic  Grill  and  ttalllr  Baker.  Toatter,  Rotitierie-Oven.  Auto¬ 
matic  Can  Opener,  New  Titatt-R-Oven,  Spray.  Steam  and  Dry  Iron.) 

I  undertland  SPECl.AL,  LOB  EDICATIONAL  PRICES  tent  me  are  lor  applianret  to 
be  uted  in  clattroorot  and  demonatrationt  only. 
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Betty  Crocker's 
.  Good  and  Easy  Cook  Book 
Betty  CrKker's 
—  Dinner  (or  T«o  Cook  Book 
Betty  Crocker's 
_  Guide  to  Easy  Entertainini 
Betty  CtKker's  Cook  Book 
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Betty  Crocker's 
_  Party  Book 
Betty  Crocker's 
_  Outdoor  Cook  Book 

tOLIER  PIESS,  INC 
630  Fiftli  Avenue 
New  York  20.  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  GET  FREE  DESK 
COPIES  OF'B^OiodctAiie 
SIX  SPECIALTY  COOK  BOOKS 

Pleaae  send  me  the  number  of  copies  checked 
at  left  of  Hetty  C'rocker’s  six  specialty  cook 
books  at  $.79  per  copy  plus  postaRe.  If  order 
is  for  10  or  more  of  any  one  book,  I  will  re¬ 
ceive  my  own  desk  copy  of  that  book  FKRE. 
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School _ - — . 

(yty— _ _ Zone _ State _ _ 

□  Bill  Me  □  Payment  Enclosed.  Pub.  Pays  Postage 
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Pleaae  send _  ..  _  -free  copies  of  booklet  on  Ci>oky 

Makinc.  (Limit  35  copies.)  Also,  pleaae  send  filmstrip  requested 
below  for  free  showing  on  short-term  loan  basis. 

Betty  Crocker  •  DEPARTMENT  45 
^  General  Mills,  Inc.,  9S00  Wayzata  Blvd.,  Minneapolia  26,  Minn. 

□  “Cooky  Wise"  Filmstrip 

1st  choice  date _  ?nd  choice  date 

Name _ _  .  _ _  ■ 

School _ _ _ _ _ _ 
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City _ 


-Zone_ 


□  I  wish  to  purchase  the  filmstrip  at  $5.00  each 

□  I  wish  to  purchase  additional  booklet  copies  at  $3.00 
.  per  hundred.  (Please  enclose  money  with  order.) 
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HOW  TO  GET  FREE  DESK 
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PICTURE  COOK  BOOK 

With  order  of  10  or  more  I.aoseleaf  Text  FIdil  ion 
copies  you  will  receive  your  own  desk  copy  with¬ 
out  charge. 

□  Pleaae  send  me _ — -  -copies  of  the  Text 

Kdition  of  Betty  Crocker’s  New  Picture  Cook 
Kook,  at  $3.96  per  copy  including  postage.  If 
order  ia  for  10  or  more,  1  will  receive  an  extra 
copy  FREE. 
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pen 
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scissors 

envelope 


are  all  you  need  to  get 
the  FREE  and  low-cost 
teaching  aids  on  these 
pages 


Fill  out  the  coupons,  clip,  and 
mail  in  one  envelope  to: 


PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42n(l  Street 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


When  you  send  in  Practical  coupons  . . .  you 
tell  us  the  kind  of  teaching  aids  you  want. 


prospective  user.  Radio,  popular  magazines,  trade 
magazines,  motion  pictures,  and  newsreels  require  a 
special  style.  Much  material  is  rejected  simply  because 
it  does  not  conform  to  the  medium’s  style. 

►  The  word  “more”  should  appear  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  if  additional  copy  appears  on  the  next  page. 
The  finish  should  be  indicated  by  an  end  mark:  “xxx.” 

►  The  release  should  be  folded  so  that  the  copy  shows 
on  the  outside. 

►  Duplicate  c-opies  should  not  be  sent  to  c-ompeting 
media.  Each  newspaper  in  a  c-ommunity  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  different  and  distinctive  story.  Any  newspaper 
man  receiving  a  carbon  copy  immediately  c-oncludes 
that  some  c-ompeting  medium  got  the  original  and,  as 
a  result,  loses  all  interest  in  the  storv. 

►  If  the  story  is  exclusive  for  one  medium  it  should 
be  so  indicated  in  the  upper  right-hand  comer. 

Deadlines  are  important  to  keep  in  mind  when  pre¬ 
paring  copy  for  a  newspaper  or  magazine.  Routine 
material  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  newspaper  editor 
at  least  tw-enty-four  hours  prior  to  the  day  of  publica¬ 
tion.  rt  you  want  to  know  the  newspaper’s  deadlines 
just  telephone  the  editor  and  ask.  Practical  suggestions 
for  getting  stories  and  publicity  into  your  local  news¬ 
papers  are  found  in  a  c-oncise  booklet  called  So, 
You’ve  Been  Elected  Publicity  Chairman!  published 
by  the  Oc-cidental  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

When  preparing  material  for  magazines,  remember 
that  the  editors  work  from  four  to  six  months  ahead. 
For  instance,  they  may  be  preparing  the  Christmas 
issue  in  July  or  August.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why 
seasonal  material  which  is  sent  at  the  last  minute  does 
not  get  published. 
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Laminates 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

trousers,  skirts,  jackets,  coats,  gloves,  belts,  and  shoes. 
Much  of  the  emphasis  has  been  on  casual  clothes,  but 
dressier  fashions  are  now  beginning  to  appear  on  the 
market. 

Liiminates  are  most  successful  in  garments  with 
minimum  seams  and  darts.  Because  the  foam  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  soft  and  flexible  it  does  not  interfere  with 
the  draix*  of  a  garment.  But  its  slight  “puffiness”  gives 
a  bulky  look  to  constructions  that  bring  together  sev¬ 
eral  layers  of  fabric  at  one  spot  (such  as  a  waistline 
placket).  Laminates  are  therefore  most  suitable  for 
l(M)se,  lightly  fitted  garments,  and  simple  styles. 

Since  perspiration  evaporates  naturally  and  the 
foam  (oelorless  itself)  is  non  odor-retaining,  laminates 
arc  excellent  for  all-weather  coats,  rainwear,  skiwear, 
and  other  active  sportswear.  They  may  lx  used  as 
l)oth  lining  and  interlining,  or  may  be  used  for  the 
garment  itself,  with  or  without  a  separate  lining.  Dou¬ 
ble  laminates  (a  sandwich  construction  with  the  foam 
Ixtween  two  layers  of  fabric)  do  not  need  to  lx  lined. 

One  of  the  most  important  non-clothing  uses  ol 
laminated  fabrics  is  for  draperies  and  curtains  that 
will  insulate  against  Ixth  cold  and  heat.  Polyurethane 
foam  may  be  bonded  to  carpeting  (to  eliminate  the 
need  for  other  padding),  to  vinyl  (to  give  cushioning 
to  such  items  as  place  mats,  table  pads,  and  coasters), 
and  to  upholstery  fabrics  (to  give  a  smooth,  long- 
wearing  covering  for  furniture). 

Available  to  the  Home  Sewer 

Laminates  are  available  over-the-counter,  and  are 
not  difficidt  to  sew  if  a  few'  handling  suggestions  are 
followed.  The  Singer  Educational  Department  makes 
the.se  recommendations: 

•  1.  Pin  pattern  to  fabric  through  the  fabric  side; 
foam  resists  pinning. 

•  2.  Cut  with  the  fabric  side  up;  foam  has  a  tendencs 
to  stick. 

•  3.  U.se  tailor’s  tacks.  Tracing  wheel  carlMUi  and 
chalk  marks  have  a  tendency  to  disappear  in  the  foam. 

•  4.  Baste  garment  Ixfore  stitching;  stitching  ma> 
be  difficult  to  remove. 

•  5.  The  foam  has  a  tendenc\  to  stick  to  both  the  foot 
and  the  feed  of  the  machine,  .so  it  is  a  gcMxl  idea  to  la\ 
a  one-inch  strip  of  lawn  or  organdy  over  the  stitching 
line  of  all  seams  on  both  sides— top  and  botton.  V^’heo 
stitching  a  curved  seam,  clip  the  edges  of  the  strip  as 
needed  to  make  it  lie  flat.  Trim  off  one-fourth-inch 
strip  on  each  side  of  stitching  when  completed.  Falnic 
strips  are  preferable  to  paper,  since  when  the  pa|xr 
is  tom  away  the  thread  in  the  stitch  may  loosen  and 
allow  the  seam  to  separate  slightly.  In  jerseys  or 
stretch  fabrics,  the  fabric  strip  makes  a  go(xl  stay  for 
the  seams. 

•  6.  Use  a  size  14  needle  for  all  except  laminates 
made  with  very  hea\>  fabric,  in  which  ca.se  a  larger 
needle  should  be  used. 

•  7.  Use  the  .same  thread  you  would  u.se  for  the  fab¬ 
ric  if  it  had  no  foam  backing. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Grocery  Store  Products  Co. 

D«pt.  KLL^,  W*tt  Chester,  Pe. 

Q  Plcjsc  send  one  each  of  the  7  cooking  and  teaching  aids  listed  in  oer  sd- 
rertisement  (page  3). 

□  One  2-ounce  bottle  of  KITCHEN  BOUQUET. 


□  KITCHEN 

Name 

ROIIQIIFT  Recipe  leaflets 

-  --  coptet. 

t;»U 

^hnnl  _ _ 

( pirtir  print) 

Addr^44 

7nnp 

_ s,,.. 

(172)  PHE  11-41 


Keepsake  Diamond  Rings 

Syrecuse  2,  New  Yerfc 

Please  send  me _ copies  (in  lots  of  ten)  of  "The  Art  of  Dating” 

at  the  special  teacher’s  discount  price  of  2ft  for  each  copy.  This  book  gives 
young  people  the  answers  to  the  boy-girl  problems  that  confront  them  in  their 
daily  lives  .  .  .  problems  they  want  desperately  to  solve. 

I  enclose _ f«r  (postage  paid). 

Name _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

t plr0$c  print) 

School— _ _ _ 

Address _ _ _ _ 

City - - - C^ouniv _ _ State _ 

(2S2)  PNi  11-«1 


FREE!  NEW  TEACHER'S  PORTFOLIO 

Miiry  Hal*  Martin,  Director  of  Homo  Economics 
Libby,  McNoil  «  Libby,  Chicaa*  4,  Illinois 

Please  send  Teacher’s  Portfolio  containing  "The  Art  of 
Salad  .Making,”  6  "Kitchen  Chatter”  leaflets  covering  the 
story  of  canned  and  frozen  foods,  6  recipe  folders,  assorted 
descriptive  Libby  labels,  plus  reorder  card  for  student 
copies  of  all  literature. 

Name _ _ 

School  or  Organization _ _ _ 

St  reel _ _ _ 

City - Zone _ State.  — _ 

(2M)  PHE  11.41 

The  Macmillan  Company 

60  Fifth  Avonuo,  Now  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  circular  E-6t)  describing  TFIF  MACMILI.SN  HOME 
ECONOMIC  S  SFRII  S.  NFNii  EDITION 


.Nantc- 


School. 


Address _ 

(See  announcement  on  page  )•♦.) 


(211)  PNE  11-41 


CANNED  FOODS 


Consumor  Sorvic*  Oiv.,  National  Connors  Association 
1133  20th  St.  N.  W.,  Washington  4.  O.  C. 

Please  send  me  free  now  and  rovisod  educational  materials  about  canned 
foods  for _ students. 


Name 

Ir.  H.S 

H  S. 

City 

_ Zone _ 

Stare 

(224)  PHE  11-41 
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•  8.  Use  stitch  lengths  from  10  to  15  stitches  per 
inch,  as  required  by  the  fabric  if  it  had  no  foam  back¬ 
ing. 

•  9.  Adjust  tension  as  you  would  for  any  fabric  of 
the  same  weight  and  texture  if  it  had  no  foam  back¬ 
ing. 

•  10.  Welt,  flat-felled,  and  double-top  stitched  .seams 
are  rec-ommended.  The  soft  thickness  of  the  laminated 
fabric  lends  itself  well  to  seaming  detail  as  a  decora¬ 
tive  trim. 

•  11.  Slash  darts  and  press  flat;  trim  .seams  wherever 
IJossible. 

•  12.  Stabilize  buttonhole  area  of  stretchy  fabrics  with 
strips  of  heat-fusable  interfacing. 

•  1.3.  Hem  through  entire  fabric  as  foam  alone  will 
not  hold  stitches. 

•  14.  Zigziig  decorative  stitching  and  applique  works 
very  well  on  the  laminates,  and  needs  only  the  lawn 
or  organdy  backing  as  used  for  seam  stitching.  This 
can  be  trimmed  away  when  decorative  stitching  or 
applique  is  finished. 


practical  facts 
.new  ideas 
. . .  sample  materials 


from  the  many  EXCLUSIVE 
TEACHING  AIDS 


on  these  pages 


Fill  out  the  coupons,  clip  and 
mail — in  one  envelope — to: 


PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


Sueded  nylon  is  laminated  to  Scott  Apparel  Foam. 
Coat  designed  by  Clare  Potter  for  Mainstreet. 


When  you  send  in  Practical  coupons  . . .  you 
tell  us  the  kind  of  teaching  aids  you  want. 


Editors  note:  A  Urethane  Public  Relations  C'ominittee, 
representing  the  urethane  foam  industry,  has  estab¬ 
lished  an  information  center.  The  committee  includes 
public  relations  representatives  of  both  urethane  foam 
prtKlucers  and  urethane  chemical  suppliers. 

When  in  need  of  information  regarding  the  urethane 
foam  industry  write  to  Mr.  James  Foley,  Urethane  In¬ 
formation  Service,  40  Rector  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Color  and  Light 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

inent  the  rich  warm  tones  of  the  darker  woods  and 
give  them  more  interest.  Wallpaper  in  solid  colors, 
stripes,  formal  or  classical  motifs  provide  good  back¬ 
ground  for  traditional  furniture.  .Maple,  cherry,  and 
other  fruitwoods  are  enhanced  against  backgrounds  of 
yellow,  soft  rose,  or  warm  gray,  as  well  as  blues  and 
greens. 

Danish  modern  funiiture  is  attractive  with  bright 
colors  but  subtle  backgrounds.  In  the  Scandinavian 
countries  with  their  long  winters,  furnishings  almost 
\  ibrate  with  clear,  lovely  colors. 

(iontemporary  funiiture  in  blond  woods  is  interest¬ 
ing  against  backgrounds  of  eggshell,  rose  tones,  or 
medium  light  values  in  almost  any  hue.  Yellow  that 
is  too  rich  eclipses  light  woods  and  dull  tans  make 
them  monotonous.  Warm  grays  are  lietter  than  cool 
grays  with  blond  woods. 

Color  can  change  mood  and  play  upon  the  emotions. 
In  fact  we  frequently  asswiate  individual  colors  with 
c-ertain  emotions.  We  may  fet*l  blue,  be  in  the  pink, 
or  green  with  envy.  Red  indicates  danger;  yellow, 
cowardice;  black,  sorrow;  and  puqile,  affluence. 

Color  is  important  to  designers  of  restanrants,  hos¬ 
pitals,  business  offices.  schiMils.  and  industrial  build¬ 
ings.  Colors  and  lighting  in  restaurants  are  chosen  to 
make  people  feel  relaxed  and  a  little  gay.  neither  too 
restfid  nor  too  stimulating. 

In  hospitals,  business  offices,  and  industrial  build¬ 
ings  eye-rest  colors  are  used  and  strong  contrasts  are 
avoided  between  floors,  walls,  etjuipment.  and  furnish¬ 
ings.  In  .schools,  main  backgrounds  are  usually  as 
restful  to  the  eyes  as  possible  and  individual  display 
areas  are  as  stimulating  as  need  lx*  for  the  c'ourse. 
Exiieriments  with  color  have  shown  that  children  are 
more  active  when  colors  and  lights  are  intense  and 
more  quiet  when  background  colors  and  lights  are 
soft.  Older  jx'ople  who  must  live  in  the  same  sur¬ 
roundings  over  longer  periods  need  more  restful  back¬ 
ground  colors  w  ith  a  change  of  pictures  or  accessories 
now  and  then. 

Color  can  change  the  shape  and  size  of  a  room.  Of 
cour.se  this  is  an  optical  illusion  but  the  rules  lor  alter¬ 
ing  room  proix)rtions  are  good  to  know. 

To  increase  the  apparent  height  of  a  ceiling  make 
it  off  w’hite  or  the  same  hue  as  the  wall  in  a  much 
lighter  value.  \  very  pale  turquoise  ceiling  may  be 
used  with  turquoise  walls. 

To  decrease  the  height  of  the  ceiling  use  a  color 
darker  in  value  than  the  walls.  One  exception  may  Ire 
the  kitchen  where  maximum  light  is  needed. 

The  size  of  a  room  is  increased  by  using  a  medium 
light  value  of  the  .same  hue  for  walls,  woodwork,  and 
drapery.  Use  wall-to-wall  floor  covering. 

The  size  of  a  room  is  decreased  by  using  medium 
light  values,  contrasting  woodwork  and  patterned  wall- 
pajjer  or  drapery  fabric. 

To  de-emphasize  all  unattractive  alcoves,  dormer 
windows,  chimney  walls,  and  odd  shaped  windows 
paint  them  the  same  color  as  the  walls. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Practical  Home  Economics 
Teacher  Edition  of  Co-ed 
33  W«st  43ncl  St..  N«w  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Picjse  enter  my  subscription  to  Pftdical  Home  F.iomomics  Teacher  EJition  of 
Co-ed,  for  the  term  checked  below.  My  Practical  subscription  entitle*  me  to  a 
free  bound-in  copy  of  each  monthly  issue  of  Co-ed 

Q  One  Year  (S).OO)  □  Two  Years  (tf.OO)  O  Payment  Enclosed. 

O  Send  Bill  Later. 


School 

(pteaie  print) 

St  reet 

City 

(3S4)  PHI  11-61 

O-Cedar 
3346  W.  49th  St. 
Chicago  9.  Illinoi* 


Please  send - cans  of  o«.  Endust,  regularly  $1.79  each  for 

$1.21  each. 

n  My  check  i*  enclosed. 

Name _ 

School  _ _ 

Addrf«  _ 

City - Zone _ State—  -  _ _ 

(336)  PHI  11-61 


ONEIDA  SILVERSMITHS,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

tend  me : 

Q  Inlurniation  ahoul  boirottinit  new  15  min  06min)  eolor-amind  61m  “Paltemed  For 
Dining.**  leaturina  ih**  <'fall*>man»hi|t  and  upe  i»l  hne  lableware. 

Ininrniatinn  about  boirowing  Tabit  Servie#  l>fm<»n»ltalion  Kil. 

‘*Heaut\  ^ol  >11111  laid**."  In  M.inan  \lai<«h.  Dire*  I  nr  ol  Onritla  Table  Planning 
Senbe.  Manual  lot  tearherr  nn  Meriing.  aiherplate  and  Plainleea  flalware.  hollow- 
ware,  table  etiquette,  eaie  nl  tableware  and  Melamine  dmnetware. 

r~|  Student**  version  ol  .Manual  in  Duantil)i  s»l _  _ 

^  C«K>|>erati\e  prire*  on  ailverware  or  *lainlem  foi  cla**room  u»e. 


Name, 


tp/eete  prinil 


Ad.Ire*—  -  -  -  _ 

Citr - /one _ _ 

(337)  PHI  11-61 


Martha  Logan,  Swift  &  Company 

Owpt.  M.  L.,  Bex  3031 
Chicago  9,  III. 

Please  send  me - FREE  student  copies  (limit  40)  of 

your  folder,  "All  About  Rutterball  Swift's  Premium  Turkeys” 
containinx  complete  directions  for  thawing,  roasting  and  carv¬ 
ing  turkey;  recipes  for  stuffings,  gravies,  leftover  turkey  dishes; 
and  suggestions  for  delightful  garnishes. 


Name 

School 

(please  print) 

Address 

1  ity  _  . 

4»KKKK  tUNMl  IN  r  >  A  tINLV 

(373)  PHE  11-61 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 


Rechettar  1,  Now  York 


Please  send  me  your  free  booklet.  "Recommended  Cooking  Temperatures.” 


Name. 


School 


Address. 


City, 


Zone _ State _ 

(393)  PHI  11-61 
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YOURS 

for  the  clipping 


...sparkling  ideas 
. . .  new  information 

from  the 

TEACHING  AIDS 

on  these  pages 

Just  fill  out  the  coupons,  clip, 
and  mail  to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Be  sure  to  order  your  teaching  aids 
from  PRACTICAL! 


Give  a  square  room  an  illusion  of  length  by  paint¬ 
ing  the  wall  opposite  the  door  a  light,  cool  color  re¬ 
peated  from  the  background  color  in  wallpaper.  Or 
use  a  warm  color  on  three  walls  and  a  cool  color  on  one 
wall.  (Cool  colors  tend  to  recede  and  warm  colors  to 
advance.)  Or  use  an  airy  looking  wallpaper  on  two 
adjacent  walls  and  paint  the  other  two  walls  light. 

Give  a  long  narrow  room  better  proportions  by 
painting  an  end  wall  a  warm  color  and  using  a  hori¬ 
zontal  furniture  arrangement  on  both  end  walls— long 
low  bookcases  or  storage  units,  low  desk  and  low 
lounge  chairs,  or  a  sofa  and  chair  group. 

We  may  combine  colors  according  to  certain  color 
harmonies— .sifiii/ar  or  contrasting.  The  similar  har¬ 
monies  are  analogous  and  monochromatic.  The  con¬ 
trasting  harmonies  are  complementary,  split  comple¬ 
mentary,  triad,  and  accented  neutral. 

For  the  inexperienced  person,  monochromatic  and 
triad  harmonies  are  the  most  difficult  to  use  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Good  color  plans  are  not  confined  to  these 
particular  harmonies.  In  nature  there  are  many  beauti¬ 
ful  color  combinations  that  do  not  follow  any  rule. 
Many  lovely  color  schemes  originate  with  a  painting, 
wall  hanging,  art  object,  figured  wallpaper,  drapery 
fabric,  or  carpet.  Almost  any  colors  may  be  combined 
provided  the  hues  are  well  balanced  in  the  color  plan 
and  their  sallies  and  intensities  are  properly  chosen. 

Color  is  so  closely  allied  to  light  that  we  cannot 
choose  color  without  considering  the  effect  of  light. 
Many  family  members  who  work  away  from  home  all 
day  see  all  of  the  rooms  in  a  home  more  by  artificial 
light  than  by  daylight. 

Artificial  light  should  not  distort  colors.  Colors 
should  l>e  viewed  under  different  kinds  of  light— day¬ 
light  and  incandescent  light.  If  fluorescent  lights  are 
used,  colors  should  be  tested  under  that  kind  of  light. 
Some  fluorescent  lights  tend  to  "wash  out”  colors. 
Natural  light  makes  colors  appear  cooler  and  more 
bluish  than  incandescent  light,  whereas  incandescent 
light  adds  warmth  or  yellow  tones.  Cocoa  brown, 
fawn,  rose  beige  are  more  pleasing  at  night. 

On  the  other  hand,  lavender,  purple,  mauve  and 
purple  tones  become  browni.sh  and  dirty  looking  under 
incandescent  light,  grayish  under  fluorescent  light. 
Therefore  brown  and  rose  tones  are  better  in  rooms 
viewed  more  at  night,  and  violet  and  purple  tones 
better  in  rooms  viewed  more  by  daylight.  Incandescent 
light  intensifies  pink,  red,  and  orange  tones— makes 
blues  and  greens  more  green  and  softens  yellows. 

Colored  light  bulbs  must  be  used  with  caution.  .\t 
the  same  wattage,  they  provide  less  light  than  white 
lights.  Pink-tinted  bulbs  enliven  reds  and  pinks  and 
enrich  mahogany  furniture  but  neutralize  blues  and 
greens.  Blue-tinted  bulbs  flatter  the  complexion  and 
make  blues  and  greens  in  a  room  more  intense.  Yel¬ 
low-tinted  bulbs  brighten  yellows,  reds,  and  greens, 
enrich  maple,  pine,  and  fruitwood  furniture.  Green- 
tinted  bulbs  intensify  greens. 

Whether  you  are  helping  your  family  plan  a  new 
home,  decorating  your  ow'n  room,  or  planning  an 
apartment  or  home  of  your  own,  you  can  enjoy  it 
more  if  you  have  greater  confidence  in  planning  color 
schemes  with  appropriate  lighting. 
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j  Sug^stioni  fof  using  this 
lisue  of  ^o-od  in  the  classroom 


O' 

u 

l,« 


Mr 


Foods 

and  Nutrition 

(pp.  12-14,  26-27,  28, 
29-32,  34,  37-44,  51- 
53,  66) 


1.  Ask  students  to  read  the  “Better  Buymanship”  article, 
“Convenience  Forxls  vs.  ‘Home-Made’”  (page  34),  then 
discuss  the  factors  that  determine  whether  or  not  a  home¬ 
maker  uses  a  t'ommercial  mix  or  her  own  rec-ipe. 

2.  For  field  experience  have  students  observ'e  the  con- 
\enience  frxxls  in  grrxerx  departments  of  supermarkets  or 
speciality  fcxx!  stores,  then  bring  to  class  a  list  of  conveni- 
enc-e  forxls  for  comparison  of  directions  for  mixing  and  exist 
of  product. 

3.  Suggest  that  students  read  about  the  pro-vitamin 
“Beta  Carotene”  on  pages  51-53.  List  on  the  chalk  board 
f(xxls  which  may  have  this  chemical  added  to  proeluce  or 
improve  their  natural  color. 

4.  Save  the  pull-out,  “Sunshine  Yellow  on  Your  Dinner 
Plate”  (page  11,  Practical)  for  use  on  the  tack  Ixiard  or 
bulletin  board. 

5.  Suggest  that  students  read  about  “Kirsten  of  Oslo” 
(pages  26-27)  then  list  typical  Norwegian  foods  for  class 
discussion.  Assign  a  committee  to  do  research  on  Norwegian 
foods  and  customs,  then  report  findings  to  class  members. 
Experiment  with  Norwegian  recipes,  especially  Sour  Cream 
Waffles  (page  25). 

6.  Refer  students  to  “How  to  Master  the  .\rt  of  .Making 
C.’ookies.”  (pages  37-44)  when  there  is  a  need  to  make 
cookies  for  a  school  function  or  for  casual  entertaining. 
Schedule  student  demonstrations  with  various  kinds  of 
cookie  doughs  (preliminary  laboratory  practice  of  demon¬ 
strations  is  imix'rative).  Show  how  to  store  cookies  (page 
43).  Compare  cxxikies  made  from  a  mix  with  those  made 
by  a  standard  recipe.  The  Bett>’  Croc-ker  Score  Card  may  be 
u-sed  for  judging  cookies  (page  44). 

7.  Ask  students  to  read  “Prelude  to  the  Prom”  (pages  12- 
13)  then  discuss  the  menu  and  dec-orations  for  a  pre-prom 
buffet  supper,  .\ppoint  students  to  demtmstrate  making  the 
apple  blossom  decorations,  table  centerpiece,  and  menu 
folder.  Explore  ideas  for  other  themes  and  recipes  for  a  pre¬ 
prom  party. 

8.  Discuss  the  importance  of  having  simple  fcxxl  and 
decorations  to  c-onserve  time  and  energy.  Either  in  class 
or  at  home  have  students  prepare  the  Co-txl  Casserole,  Stag¬ 
line  Salad,  and  Peanut  Kookies  (recipes  on  page  14)  keep¬ 
ing  a  record  of  time  consumed  and  cost  of  food. 

9.  Suggest  that  students  prepare  the  Candy  Quickies  and 
15-minute  Fruitcake  (see  pullout  following  page  28).  Both 


of  these  sweets  may  be  used  as  holiday  gifts  for  friends. 

10.  Demonstrate  the  Quick  Fondant  Recipe  (in  pullout), 
then  show  how  easy  it  may  be  made  into  5  different  “no¬ 
cooking”  candies. 

11.  Ask  students  to  read  “.At  Lunchtime— VV'hich  Type 
•Are  You?”  (page  28),  then  answer  that  question  for  them¬ 
selves.  Discuss  the  basic  plan  presented  for  selection  of  a 
lunch.  Study  the  menus  for  various  types  of  individuals  and 
plan  one  other  menu  for  each  type.  Teacher  referenc-e:  “Our 
Role  in  the  School  Lunch  Program,”  (Practical,  page  28). 

12.  Refer  to  “Recipes  U.  S.  A.”  (page  66)  for  two  dishes 
that  typify  the  Thanksgiving  season:  (1)  Pumpkin  Pie  (2) 
Tennessee  Turkey  Hash.  Suggest  that  students  prepare 
these  as  part  of  a  home  project. 

Clothing, 

Grooming, 
and  Textiles 

(pp.  17-19,  22-23, 

50,55,56-57, 58,68) 

1.  Ask  .st\idents  to  study  the  photographs  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  “You’re  in  Step  and  Well  Dressed”  (pages  17-19), 

2.  Discuss  what  it  means  to  be  well  dressed  and  what  a 
girl  needs  to  develop  within  herself  in  order  to  become  a 
well-dressed  person. 

3.  -After  students  have  studied  the  photographs,  ask  them 
to  describe  (1)  the  school  look,  (2)  the  costume  for  study 
at  home,  (3)  the  outfit  for  going  to  school  and  then  to  a 
part-time  job,  (4)  the  dress  for  a  casual  date,  (5)  the  outfit 
for  going  shopping,  (6)  the  dress  for  a  semi-formal  dance, 
(7)  the  dress  for  church. 

4.  Di.sc-u.ss  ways  that  each  outfit  may  be  extended.  Ex¬ 
ample:  for  shopping,  an  overblouse  is  worn  with  the  hounds- 
t(X)th  skirt.  Talk  about  the  importance  of  knowing  “little” 
things  to  do  to  costumes  to  bring  them  up  to  date  for  fall 
fashion. 

5.  Explore  students’  opinions  alxnit  why  a  knitted  gar¬ 
ment  was  selected  for  the  part-time  job.  What  other  fabrics 
might  be  appropriate? 

6.  .Appoint  two  students  to  read  and  share  a  report  on 
“The  l..aminates— What  They  Are  and  How  to  U.se  Them” 
(Practical,  pages  20-21). 

7.  Refer  students  to  Co-ed’s  Christmas  Angel  (page  55) 
which  they  may  make  with  applique  on  felt.  Discuss  mak¬ 
ing  Christmas  cards  and  the  personal  value  plac-cd  upon 
the  individually  made  greeting. 

8.  A.ssign  a  committee  to  prepare  a  bulletin  board  dis¬ 
play  of  Christmas  cards.  Use  the  one  on  page  5.5  as  the 
center  of  interest. 
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9.  After  students  have  read  “Flowers  ’n’  Spice  and 
Everything  Nice"  (pages  22-23)  discuss  the  types  of  fra- 
granc'e  and  the  eorrec-t  use  of  perfume. 

10.  L<Kate  a  “Beauty  Question  Box”  in  your  classroom. 
Have  a  committee  review  the  (juestiors  lx?fore  discussing 
them  in  class.  “Beauty  Box”  comments  (page  68)  may  help 
with  the  answers. 

11.  Note  Co-ed’s  “Hair-Do  of  the  Month”  (page  .50), 
simple  to  do  and  easy  to  wear.  Perhaps  two  students  might 
like  to  praetict*  this  hair  style,  then  demonstrate  for  small 
groups  of  interestt'd  students. 

12.  Suggest  that  students  take  the  “Clothes  Closet”  quiz 
(page  50).  This  may  help  them  check  their  grooming  and 
fashion  knowledge. 

13.  Refer  students  to  “Here’s  How”  (page  58)  for  the 
following:  (1)  how  to  make  a  belt  to  match  a  dress  or 
skirt,  (2)  how  to  restore  a  limp  and  lifeless  tape  measure, 
(3)  how  to  kt*ep  track  of  loose  snaps  in  your  sewing  basket. 

14.  j\fter  students  have  read  “Let’s  Go  to  Colonial  Wil¬ 
liamsburg.  \'irginia”  (pages  56-57),  disc^uss  the  clothing  of 
colonial  days.  Note  the  hat  in  the  photograph.  .Also  dis¬ 
cuss  the  type  of  clothing  appropriate  for  students  to  w’ear 
on  a  school  trip,  such  as  the  one  to  Williamsburg,  V^irginia. 


Personal 

Development 

(pp.  10,  1.5,  16,  20- 
21,  26-27,  33,  46, 
47,  49,  56-57,  58) 


1.  Prior  to  a  discussion  on  “going  steady,”  suggest  that 
students  read  “The  Decision”  by  Lila  S.  McGinnis  (pages 
20-21).  Discuss  Polly’s  and  Kay’s  attitudes  toward  going 
steady. 

2.  Role  play  the  situation  showing  Kay  breaking  off 
steady  dating  with  Bill.  How  did  Kay  realb’  feel  about  this? 
How  did  Bill  encourage  Kay? 

3.  After  reading  “Kid  Sister”  (page  15),  ask  students  to 
list  Linda’s  iM*rsonal  characteristics  which  indicate  that  she 
needs  to  grow  up  mentally.  W’hat  caused  her  to  realize  that 
her  sister,  Jenny,  was  a  person  others  might  like  to  have 
around  and  that  she  no  longer  would  be  the  kid  sister  trail¬ 
ing  along  with  Linda? 

4.  Suggest  that  students  read  “What  Next!”  (page  10) 
lor  interesting  developments  in  education. 

5.  C]ompare  the  day  of  a  Norwegian  teen-ager  (pages 
26-27)  with  that  of  a  teen-ager  in  your  school.  In  what 
ways  are  they  similar? 

6.  Suggest  that  students  read  “Your  .Mother’s  Daughter” 
tm  page  .54,  then  discuss  normal  function  of  menstruation 
and  the  differences  in  menstrual  cycle. 

7.  Before  discussing  cli(jues  and  snobbishness,  suggest 
that  students  read  “No  .Admittanc-e”  (page  47).  VV'hy  do 
some  girls  Ixdong  to  cliijues  while  others  do  not?  Why  is  a 
clkjue  a  sign  that  each  member  feels  unimportant? 

8.  Suggest  that  students  read  alx>ut  Marcia  Ann  Butler, 
who  plans  to  major  in  designing,  and  Carolyn  Willyoung. 
who  desires  to  1h*  a  home  economist  (page  58).  Analyze 
the  experience  of  each  person. 

9.  Save  for  your  career  file  the  story  about  the  home 
economist,  Sallie  NN'att,  supervisor  of  packages  and  recipes 
at  General  Fomls  (page  16)  and  the  cover  of  Practical 


10.  Also,  save  for  your  career  file  “Nurse  at  Work”  (page 
46).  Suggest  that  students  outline  the  w-ork  of  an  industrial 
nurse  and  her  qualifications. 

11.  Prior  to  discussing  dance  etiquette,  suggest  that 
students  read  “On  with  the  Dance!”  (page  49),  Use  role 
playing  and  soc'iwlrama  as  a  means  of  demonstrating  cor¬ 
rect  etujuette  in  various  situations:  the  invitation,  introrluc- 
tions,  flowers,  etc. 


Home 
and  Family 
Relationships 

(pp.  15,  26-27,  45,  48) 


1.  Suggest  that  students  read  “Kid  Sister”  by  Mimi  Brod¬ 
sky  (page  15)  then  discuss  the  problems  of  Linda  and 
Jenny.  VV'hy  did  Linda  consider  Jenny  a  pest? 

2.  Criticize  the  discussion  betw'een  Linda  and  her  mother 
after  Linda  had  asserted  that  she  did  not  w’ant  her  kid  sis¬ 
ter  trailing  her  like  a  shadow. 

3.  Introduce  students  to  the  family  life  of  a  Norwegian 
teen-ager  whose  father  is  a  sea  captain  (pages  26-27). 
Describe  the  Fredricksen  family  and  the  general  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Norwegian  people. 

4.  VV'hat  family  adjustments  were  necessary  because  Kir¬ 
sten’s  father  could  only  be  at  home  every  two  years  for  a 
four-month  holiday?  Discuss  various  jobs  that  take  fathers 
away  from  their  homes  in  the  United  States  and  the  ways 
families  adjust  to  these  situations. 

5.  Describe  the  Fredricksen’s  house  and  their  summer 
cottage. 

6.  Disc'uss  the  (juestions  raised  by  Janice  and  Marian  on 
page  4.5.  Compare  students’  opinions  with  Gay  Head’s 
advice. 

7.  Suggest  that  students  read  “Hello,  Out  Thc*re”  (page 
48)  for  information  about  infant  care. 


Home  Decoration  (pp.  24-25) 

1.  .\sk  students  to  study  the  article  “Paint  for  a  Change” 
(pages  24-25)  and  prepare  recommendations  for  decwating 
(1)  a  long  narrow  rcK)m,  (2)  a  rcxrm  with  high  ceiling,  (3) 
a  r(X)m  with  low  ceiling,  (4)  a  room  with  wall  areas  broken 
l)y  doors  and  w'indows,  and  (5)  a  r(X)m  with  dormer  win¬ 
dows.  Stimulate  students  to  find  magazine  pictures  illus¬ 
trating  the  problem  rooms  and  bring  to  class  for  analysis. 

2.  Suggest  that  students  read  “How  Color  and  Light 
.Vffect  Us,”  (Practical,  pages  22-23),  then  apply  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  rcx)ms.  Discuss  how  color  can  change 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  room,  how  color  can  change  mood 
and  play  upon  the  emotion,  etc. 

Management  (pp.  35,  36) 

1.  As  a  part  of  money  management  study,  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  value  of  a  checking  ac¬ 
count.  Refer  to  “Check  List”  (page  35). 

2.  Invite  a  teacher  from  the  business  education  depart¬ 
ment  of  your  school  or  one  of  her  students  to  speak  to  the 
class  about  the  importance  of  a  checking  acfount. 

3.  Have  students  check  the  “Better  Buymanship”  (juiz 
(page  36)  and  bring  to  class  for  discu-ssion. 
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Modern  Text  on 
Teen-Age  Problems 


Here  is  a  book  which  helps  you  give  young  people  the  answers  to 
the  boy-girl  problems  that  confront  them  in  their  daily  lives  ....  prob¬ 
lems  they  want  desperately  to  solve. 


This  special  Keepsake  edition  of  "The  Art  of  Dating" 
is  issued  by  arrangement  with  the  National  Board  of 
the  YMCA,  publishers  of  the  $2.50  hard  cover  edition. 


SPECIAL 

50% 

Teachers'  Discount 


NOW  JUST 

25^ 


Each 


IN  LOTS  OF  TEN 


ORDER  YOUR 
'ART  OP  DATING' 


GENUINE  REGISTERED 


"The  Art  of  Dating"  explores  teen-age  relationships  from  the  first 
date  to  the  final  walk  down  the  aisle.  Fifteen  chapters,  written  in  a 
straight-forward  style  that  young  people  will  appreciate,  answer  ques¬ 
tions  on:  how  to  get  a  date,  the  right  age  for  dating,  going  steady, 
falling  in  and  out  of  love,  getting  married  and  many  more  subjects. 


Dr.  Evelyn  Millis  Duval,  nationally  known  family  life  expert,  was 
executive  secretary  of  the  National  Council  on  Family  Relations  and 
director  of  the  Association  for  Family  Living.  She  is  a  member  of  many 
church  and  family  life  organizations  and  is  also  a  regional  consultant 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Family  Relations. 


BOOKS  TODAY 


"A  sane,  pleasant,  informative 
book  about  dating  " 

New  York  Times 


"'Written  throughout  in  a  forth¬ 
right  and  commonsensible  man¬ 
ner  teen-agers  will  appreciate." 

Saturday  Review 


"A  mature  presentation  for  the 
young  adult  of  a  subject  often 
given  casual  or  flippant  treat¬ 
ment." 
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Please  send  —  —  copies  (In  lots  of  10)  of  "The  Arl  of  Dating"  at  the  special  teacher's 
discount  price  of  25c  for  each  copy. 
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A  students 

TH/S  HOLIDAY  BUFFET  MENU  FROM 


*  MENU  * 


FIRST  COURSE:  Libby’s  Tomato  Juice  with 
celery  stick  stirrers 


HASHBURGERS  DE  LUXE 


Open  both  ends  of  2  15  >  i-oz.  cans 
of  Libby’s  Corned  Beef  Hash.  (It’s 
made  with  lots  of  lean  meat  with 
good  Idaho  potatoes,  you  know.) 
Push  out  each  roll  of  hash  whole; 
cut  into  four  patties.  “Rough” 


tops  with  a  fork  before  broiling  for 
8  minutes.  Garnish  with  Libby’s 
Pickles  cut  into  “fans,”  and  serve 
on  toasted  buns,  with  crisp  cole¬ 
slaw  sparked  with  Libby’s  Pine¬ 
apple  Chunks.  8  servings. 


FROZEN  FRUIT  COCKTAIL  SALAD 


Soften  1  tsp.  unflavored  gelatin  in 
2  tbsps.  lemon  juice;  dissolve  over 
hot  water.  Blend  1  3-oz.  package 
cream  cheese  with  cup  mayon¬ 
naise  and  a  dash  of  salt.  Stir  in 
gelatin.  Beat  %  cup  whipping 
cream  stiff,  adding  cup  sugar 
gradually.  Fold  in  cheese  mixture, 


y2  cup  chopped  nuts,  and  a  w'ell- 
drained  No.  2)^  can  of  color- 
bright  Libby’s  Fruit  Cocktail. 
Pour  into  wax  paper-lined  ice  tray; 
freeze  until  firm.  Shortly  before 
serving  time,  turn  onto  platter,  cut 
into  thick  slices  and  garnish  with 
watercress.  8  servings. 


“ONION  CRISP”  CASSEROLE 


A  sure  hit  with  a  hungry  crowd! 
Put  2  cans  of  Libby’s  Deep  Brown 
Beans  with  their  own  spicy  sauce 
into  a  greased  casserole.  Top  them 
with  thick  tomato  slices,  dotted 
with  butter.  Finish  off  with  a  4-oz. 


package  of  Libby’s  Frozen  French 
Fried  Onion  Rings.  Add  plenty  of 
salt  and  pepper.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  (350®)  till  beans  are  bubbling 
hot,  and  onion  rings  golden -crisp 
—about  40  minutes.  8  servings. 


FOR  DESSERT:  Libby’s  Pumpkin  Pie 


Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 
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